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THE ‘“‘SMALL RITUAL” 


N 1929 the bishops of Bavaria secured a concession from the 

Holy See permitting what was then regarded as an unpre- 
cedented use of the vernacular in baptism, marriage, and several 
other rites. Six years later the Austrian hierarchy petitioned for 
a Ritual that should embody the maximum of German and the 
minimum of Latin. The petition was successful. Then came the 
years of war, but the same trend of ideas persisted, and in 1947 
it received the highest possible encouragement, when the ency- 
clical Mediator Dei affirmed that “in many rites the use of the 
mother tongue can be most useful apud populum, in its effect 
upon the congregation.” Towards the end of the same year the 
Congregation of Rites approved a Latin-French Ritual; and in 
1950 it sanctioned a Collectio Rituum for Germany which out- 
stripped all previous compilations both in the amount of ver- 
nacular admitted and in the modifications introduced into the 
rites themselves. A writer in this REview (May 1952) who had 
taken stock of these developments concluded: “‘Even we poor 
Britons need not abandon hope.” 

The first move in the English-speaking world, however, 
came not from this island but from North America. In 1951 the 
bishops of the United States appointed a committee to study 
the desirability of asking the Holy See to approve the optional 
use of English in the administration of certain sacraments. The 
committee, knowing that it would be unprofitable to discuss the 
question in the abstract, undertook to prepare an English text 
of the rites in commonest use. And it is permissible to remark 
that here a great opportunity was missed. If the various 
national hierarchies could have brought themselves to act in 
concert, an agreed text might have been produced that would 
have found acceptance throughout the English-speaking world. 
But although the committee did seek advice and help from a 
number of consultants, both clerical and lay, outside their own 
country,! the text that finally emerged was an American com- 
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position. On 3 June 1954, in response to a petition from all 
the archbishops and bishops of the United States, the Congre- 
gation of Rites authorized the publication of a new Latin- 
English Collectio Rituum and permitted, subject to various restric- 
tions, the English text to be used in baptisms, marriages, and 
the burial of the dead. 

The acceptance of the American Ritual by the Holy See 
created a distinct possibility that its use might spread to other 
English-speaking lands; and in fact the Collectio has since been 
adopted in all the dioceses of Australia. There, however, it is 
already coming in for a certain amount of criticism!; and if 
there were any question of its adoption in this country it would 
undoubtedly come in for a good deal more. For thanks prin- 
cipally to Mgr Knox, we have grown accustomed to a much 
higher standard of translation; and the American text, being 
nowhere better than pedestrian, and in places very flat indeed, 
would certainly strike most of us as far from adequate for its 
high purpose. 

Such being the position, those who concern themselves with 
these matters heard with great interest some time ago that one 
of our own bishops, Dr Grimshaw, at present Archbishop of 
Birmingham, was preparing a new English Ritual, and circu- 
lating his draft to the other members of the hierarchy for criti- 
cism. There was no question here ofa committee of liturgiologists. 
If there had been, the American example would no doubt have 
discouraged the idea. For translating is an art, and works of 
art are not as a rule produced by committees. But how would a 
hand unpractised, so far as was known, in this particular tech- 
nique, grapple with its notorious difficulties? Would not the 
task fall heavily indeed upon one bearing the full burden of 
episcopacy? And, above all, what would be the status of the 
book when published? 

It is now possible to give at least a provisional answer to 
these questions. The Small Ritual is before us, published by 
Messrs Burns Oates & Washbourne. It is a book of viii + 264 
pages, printed in black and red at the Cambridge University 
Press from a type-face which, though not so handsomely pro- 


first draft. The hyperbole was kindly meant, but I am glad to have this opportunity 
of declaring that no such degree of responsibility was ever in fact mine. 
1 See Amen, 1 June 1956, p. 21. 
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portioned as the Oxford Fell type of the old Ordo Administrandi, 
is at any rate comfortably legible. On the title-page the contents 
are described as “‘being extracts from Ordo Administrandi Sacra- 
menta with an authorized English version’. In his foreword, 
however, Dr Grimshaw introduces the work as an “‘extract from 
the Rituale Romanum’’, which is not quite the same thing.} As for 
the English version, its authorship is nowhere explicitly avowed, 
nor is it stated by whom the version has been “‘authorized’’. Not, 
so far, by the Holy See: that is clear. Not, like Mgr Knox’s 
translation of the Bible, by “the hierarchy of England and 
Wales and the hierarchy of Scotland” ; or if so, no statement to 
that effect has been made public. Hence a priest in, let us say, 
the diocese of Lancaster, about to administer baptism, may 
find himself wondering whether to put the second interrogation 
in the old form (“‘What doth faith bring thee to?”’) which has 
the weight of the official Ordo behind it, or in the new and 
much better form (“‘What does Faith hold out to you?’’) pro- 
vided in this book. To such perplexities, if they arise, the 
oracles who preside over Questions and Answers in these pages 
will doubtless produce, as ever, a firmly reasoned solution. 

In the meantime it is at least clear what the book is not. 
In his foreword Dr Grimshaw says: ‘“The publication of the 
translation of this extract does not mean that leave has been 
given in this country for the use of any other than the Latin 
language for these administrations, apart from such passages as 
the interrogations in Baptism and Matrimony and the prayers 
for the Dying, and this publication must not be understood to 
imply that it has.” Thus the debate between those who recom- 
mend and those who oppose a more extensive use of the mother 
tongue remains open. But the discussion will certainly benefit 
by the existence of an English text prepared by a senior English 
prelate for the enlightenment of his compatriots, for, as I ven- 
tured to suggest in this Review five years ago, “all discussion 
of the subject is a mere beating of the air until we settle, or 


at least face, the vital preliminary question : what sort of English 
do we want?” 


1 One item in the Small Ritual, the form of Blessing for use at the silver or golden 
jubilee of a marriage, is not to be found in the Ordo Administrandi. It was introduced 
into the Rituale in 1952. 
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Dr Grimshaw defines the purpose of the Small Ritual as 
twofold: ‘“‘to provide the prayers and formulas of those cere- 
monies and sacraments which priests perform and administer 
most frequently, and to furnish layfolk with a book with which 
they may follow them in their own language’’. Since the Ordo 
Administrandi has been out of print and unprocurable for twelve 
years and more, a reprint of its most important contents will be 
in itself a boon to many of the clergy. A word of warning may, 
however, be necessary here. For the sense of the rubrics users 
should consult the Latin as well as the English text which faces 
it, for the English is sometimes a drastically shortened version 
(e.g. pp. 6, 7, paragraph on Christian names; p. 51, “‘et ab eo 
acceptata” omitted), and sometimes an entirely independent 
composition (e.g. p. 3, paragraph 5). So far as the laity are 
concerned, it must be said with regret that if they buy the book 
hoping to find their requirements met in full, they will be 
disappointed. They will find, for instance, that the Rite of Con- 
firmation is given only in the exceptional form administered by 
priests; that the Nuptial Blessing is provided only in the form 
conferred outside Mass; and that the ceremonies of the Easter 
Vigil are lacking. For all these they must have recourse to other 
books. It would be unreasonable to complain that Dr Grimshaw 
has not included these items, for they are not to be found in 
the Rtuale either, and his work does not profess to be more than 
an extract from the Rituale. But a twin volume to the Latin- 
English Missal, in the shape of a really comprehensive and 
carefully edited Manual giving all the rites at which the layman 
has occasion to assist in the normal course of his life, remains 
one of our most urgent needs, one which, however, is apparently 
not destined to be satisfied in the near future. 

In refraining from putting the archiepiscopal sign-manual to 
the English text of the Small Ritual, and in leaving the nature of 
its authorization undefined, Dr Grimshaw presumably intends 
his work to be studied and judged objectively, like the work of 
any lesser personage. Such magnanimity deserves to be met 
with the candour it invites. The outstanding characteristic of 
the Small Ritual, considered as a whole, is the effort the trans- 
lator has made to produce a text suited to the comprehension 
of the less instructed hearer. Paraphrase, a device from which 
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no good translator shrinks, is freely used for this purpose, and 
the process is occasionally carried so far as to throw overboard 
the traditional terminology of the Church, as for example when 
*‘Confessores” is rendered “holy men who have served Christ” 
(p. 105). Here and there we do encounter a sentence that will 
not convey much to the average member of the congregation. 
One such occurs on p. 209 (‘Whereas in the flight from Egypt 
thou didst divert the angel of death from the Hebrew houses 
signed with the blood of that lamb which was a figure of our 
own pasch in which Christ is immolated, so now in thy good- 
ness send .. .”, etc.). But on the whole the attempt to express 
the meaning of difficult passages in the simplest possible terms 
has been remarkably successful. 

Dr Grimshaw evidently accepts the arguments which have 
been urged against a literal rendering of ‘Et cum spiritu tuo”. 
In the O’Connell-Finberg Missal this phrase is translated 
simply “And with you.” In the Small Ritual it becomes ‘‘And 
may he be with you.” Better than either, perhaps, would be 
“And with yourself,” self being as nearly as possible the exact 
equivalent of “‘spiritus” here. The second person plural has 
been used throughout, except in prayers addressed directly to 
Almighty: God. This is in accordance with the mind of the Holy 
See, which desires liturgical translations to be made in the 
idiom of the present day, free both from colloquialisms and 
from archaic forms. If Dr Grimshaw was ever tempted to write 
colloquially, he has successfully resisted the temptation, but he 
has not been so successful in eliminating archaisms (“‘Where- 
fore”, p. 11; “‘sitteth”, p. 17; “may they walk according to thy 
will’, p. 175; “them that ...”, p. 197; “aught”, p. 203; 
“abhor the Virgin’s womb”, p. 253; and vocative O, passim). 

On p. 21 the interrogation “‘Vis baptizari?”’, which in the 
Ordo Administrandi was translated ‘“‘Wilt thou be baptized?”’, 
becomes “‘Are you willing . . .?” This is obviously the more 
correct rendering ; but the similar interrogations in the Rite of 
Marriage have been left in the old form, ‘‘Wilt thou... .?”, and 
bride and bridegroom are both made to answer “‘I will,”’ though 
in contemporary English this expresses a future intention rather 
than a present consent. Nor have the responses to the other 
interrogations been truly anglicized. In English the answer to 
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the question “Do you . . .?” can be either “‘Yes”” or—more 
emphatically—‘‘I do.’ But Latin has no word for “‘yes’’, nor 
is it so well provided as English with auxiliary verbs. Hence in 
answering a question like ““Abrenuntias satanae?”’ it becomes 
necessary to repeat the main verb, “Abrenuntio.”’ To render 
this “I do renounce him” (p. 19) is unenglish, and lately it has 
had the unfortunate effect, when the congregation at the Easter 
Vigil has been renewing the baptismal promises, of causing the 
affirmation to trail off into a feeble muttering when it ought to 
resound through the church like a clap of thunder. Any sentence 
meant to be uttered aloud should be tested for its audible 
effect. When this is done, it becomes apparent that a phrase 
like “‘Receive this salt, symbolic of wisdom” (p. 13) needs to 
have the number of sibilants reduced. 

Sometimes a Latin word or phrase is left without any 
English equivalent (‘‘in sancta Sion”, p. 102; ““candidatorum”’, 
p. 104; “propter quam ad terram misericorditer descendisti’’, 
p. 110). Positive mistranslations are rare, but the versicle 
“Nihil proficiat . . .”’ is rendered incorrectly on p. 63, correctly 
on p. 85. It may be suggested that “‘sana vulnera” (p. 86) means 
more than ‘“‘Bind up his wounds’, that ‘“‘fidelitatem integram” 
(p. 168) is inadequately rendered “‘ever faithful”, and that 
“plasma” (p. 16) means a creature rather than an image. In 
the category of things which might have been better expressed, 
the following examples have been noted: “wearing at least a 
white stole...” (p. 45) ; ““In danger of death the priest may say...” 
(pp. 53, 263); “ever worthy Spouse” (p. 103) ; “‘all who stand 
at the bedside should pray . . . upon their knees” (p. 119); “give 
them, O Lord, thy helping hand 00 clasp” (p. 179); “‘of whose 
mercies there is no number” (p. 197). 

It is not to be expected that in a work of this nature finality 
should be achieved at the first attempt. Opportunities for 
revision will doubtless come before long. In the meantime 
Dr Grimshaw deserves our gratitude for having produced a 
straightforward and intelligible English text which, taken as a 
whole, is faithful to the meaning and not unequal to the dignity 
of the Latin original. But this is not all. His version challenges 
comparison with its American counterpart. Take, for example, 
the passage “‘Preces nostras” from the Rite of Baptism.— 
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COLLECTIO RITUUM 


O Lord, we implore thee, in thy 
kindness hear our prayers, and 
guard with unfailing power this thy 
chosen N., who has been stamped 
with the seal of the Lord’s cross; so 
that, holding fast to the first truths 
he has learned of thy great glory, 
he may, by keeping thy command- 
ments, attain to the glory of rebirth. 


THE CLERGY REVIEW 


SMALL RITUAL 


We beg thee, O Lord, in thy 
goodness to hear our prayers and 
to guard with thy never-failing 
power this chosen servant of thine 
N., marked now with the sign of 
our Lord’s cross. May he take to 
heart what he is to learn of the 
greatness of thy glory, and by 
keeping thy commandments may 


he too be worthy to have the glory 
of new life in thee. 


The superiority of the new version is self-evident ; and it could 
be demonstrated from scores of other passages.! Hence, if ever 
the Congregation of Rites is asked to issue such a decree for 
England and Wales as it has already issued for so many other 
countries, including the United States, our hierarchy will have 
no need to adopt, and the Congregation no call to impose, the 
ready-made and much inferior American text. To have ruled 
out that possibility is to have earned the gratitude of all who 


have at heart the future of public worship in this country. 
H. P. R. FINBERG 


PROGRESS IN RELIGIOUS SOCIOLOGY 


N an article on religious sociology published in this REview 

nearly four years ago” the present writer regretted ‘“‘that up 
to the present very little, if any, work of this nature has been 
undertaken in a scientific way in England’’. Since those words 
were written the Newman Demographic Survey has come into 
existence and has been at work for nearly three years. In a 
preliminary report it has been pointed out that “before any 
serious work can be done in the field of religious sociology in this 


1 A fuller comparison is made in the volume English in the Liturgy, to be pub- 
lished shortly by Burns Oates & Washbourne. 
? Tue Crercy Review, December 1952, pp. 709-16. 
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country, a broad framework of demographic knowledge about 
the Catholics of England and Wales must be established”, 
and within the framework further studies will be undertaken on 
such subjects as marriage, fertility, “leakage’’, conversion and 
standards of religious practice. ““The Survey’s first task,’ we are 
told, ‘‘is to estimate the number of Catholics in England and 
Wales,” and “‘the Survey is also preparing estimates of the 
number of Catholics of each age and sex in the Archdiocese of 
Westminster. . . . Another of the major schemes that are in 
progress is the Schools Enquiry. The object of this is to discover 
how many Catholic children, divided by age and sex, by diocese 
and type and status of school, were in Catholic schools in 
January 1955”.? Unfortunately, unlike the practice in some 
countries, religion is not one of the elements included in the 
national census returns of England and Wales, and for that 
reason the first task of the Survey is of fundamental importance. 
But one is not altogether convinced of the basic assumption that 
serious work must wait on a broad framework established at a 
national level. So far as religious practice is concerned a number 
of valuable diocesan studies have already been made in France, 
Spain, Italy and Belgium without reference to any broad 
national demographic basis.* In fact, when these latter do come 
into existence they will no doubt be built up from diocesan 
surveys. 

On the whole interest seems to have concentrated (apart 
from the pioneering work of Canon Boulard on rural Catholi- 
cism in France)* on the Church in urban areas, and sometimes 
even on one section of a city. The reasons for this have been 
well stated by Fr Houtart: ““The most significant phenomenon 
of the last hundred and fifty years is the urbanization of the 
world. . . . In 1850, there were only 94 cities with more than 
100,000 inhabitants; in 1900 there were 291, and in 1950 the 
figure had reached 760. . . . This represents far more than mere 
concentrations of people in specific places, it means a real revo- 


1 The Dublin Review, Second Quarter, 1955, p. 214. 

2 Ibid., p. 215. 

3 For example the dioceses of Coutances, Lille, Versailles, Rennes, Marseilles, 
Bilbao, Mantua, Volterra, Ghent. 

4 Fernand Boulard, Problémes missionaires de la France rurale, 2 vols., Paris, 1945. 
F. Boulard and G. Le Bras, Carte religieuse de la France rurale, Paris. 
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lution in people’s way of life, a revolution in human society 
that must have a profound effect on religious attitudes.” Half 
the inhabitants of Europe are town-dwellers, as are 80 per cent 
of the Catholics of the U.S.A., and there is no doubt that in 
the city religious practice declines. In fact it is possible to say 
that (with a few exceptions) there is no important town or city 
in the western world where the religious practice of Catholics 
is more than 30 per cent. Enough studies have now been made 
of urban religious practice for a definite relationship of cause 
and effect to be established between urbanization and dechris- 
tianization. Fr Houtart formulates two hypotheses: “Either 
city life, as we know it, does not favour normal religious atti- 
tudes or else the Church has not been able to adapt itself to the 
profound changes that have taken place in the life of society ;””? 
and he concludes that research suggests that elements of both 
are involved. M. Jean Chelini, himself the author of a pene- 
trating study of a parish in Marseilles, has analysed the factors 
in a city which are inimical to the practice of religion? and 
suggests that in many cases parishes no longer correspond to 
neighbourhood units but have become arbitrary administrative 
blocks. Urban conditions create anonymity, lack of traditions 
and of roots, but the one fact that has emerged from all the 
studies made so far is that the falling away is by no means 
spread homogeneously—and this is true for places as far apart 
as Rome, Barcelona, New Orleans, Cologne, Amsterdam, Paris, 
Grenoble and Brussels. In general the rate of practice falls as 
one goes down the social scale. The most considerable work on 
the religion of the urban parishioner has been done by Fr Fichter 
in a detailed analysis of social relations in a number of parishes 
in New Orleans.* His typology of the urban parishioner, the 


1F, Houtart, L’Eglise et la Pastorale des Grandes Villes, Paris, 1955. Cf. also Social 
Order, April 1955, pp- 169-74. 

*:Op. 'cit:,'p. 19. 

. Chronique Sociale de France, Cahier 1, 1955, pp. 65-76. 

4 Joseph H. Fichter, S.J., Social Relations in the Urban Parish, Chicago, 1954. The 
book suffers from a lack of familiarity with European circumstances, which explains 
why the author describes as superficial my statement that “‘the parish as we know 
it now, particularly in big industrial cities and urban areas, is no more than an 
artificial, purely geographical group. It has no relation to the general social and 
economic life of its members; it is in fact no more than a haphazard collection and 
agglomeration of people” (p. 41). This criticism illustrates one of the dangers of 
religious sociology. Fr Fichter, despite the admirable scientific apparatus of his 
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nuclear, modal, marginal and dormant, has already been des- 
cribed and applied to the English situation and may be omitted 
here. One of the best sections is the discussion of the “‘major 
issues in the sociology of the parish” in which Fr Fichter deals 
with some of the critical comments made by sociologists, both 
Catholic and non-Catholic, on his Dynamics or a City Parish. He 
reduces these issues to seven. ‘“I'wo of them view the reciprocal 
influence of Church and society : (1) the manner in which urban 
society affects religious practices and (2) the way in which the 
Church influences the society and community. Two of them 
revolve round the problem of social integration: (3) whether 
individual choice can be accepted as a principle of social unity 
and (4) the fact that the sacraments and the liturgy intrinsically 
imply social integration. The three remaining issues involve 
more or less technical problems of social analysis: (5) the possi- 
bility of studying the motivation of religious behaviour: (6) the 
question of reshaping the parochial structure, and (7) the 
evaluative approach in the sociology of the parish.”? These 
categories are so comprehensive that they cover, in one way or 
another, the preoccupations of religious sociologists both in 
Europe and in America. But Fr Fichter makes the point that we 
must continue factual research and “‘the concrete and specific 
exemplification of obtainable social data in the religious institu- 
tions is the raw material without which the sociology of the 
parish cannot be defined”’. 

Fr Houtart has been responsible for two studies, of the parishes 
of Brussels and of the parishes of Chicago, which are models of 
their kind.* In the Chicago study an interesting method was 
used to calculate the number of Catholics in the city as well as 
a most useful index (for making comparisons between parishes) 
based on the statistics of baptisms, marriages and funerals.* In 
1950 the Catholic population according to the official figures, 


research, or perhaps because of it, thinks that what is true of New Orleans applies 
to the Catholic parish everywhere. The remarks of M. Chelini referred to above 
are a commonplace among European religious sociologists. 

1 THe CLercy Review, November 1955, p. 661. 

2 Op. cit., p. 217. 

3 Les Paroisses de Bruxelles 1803-1951, Louvain, 1955. The Parishes of Chicago 
1834-1953, Chicago, 1954. 

4 The relevant chapter was reprinted in Chronique Sociale de France, Cahier 1, 
1955, PP- 77-84. 
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i.e. those given by parishes in their annual returns, was in the 
region of one million. On the other hand Catholic baptisms 
were 21-71 per cent of the total births which suggested a 
Catholic population of 1,700,000. Allowing for the fact that the 
Catholic birth-rate is higher than the average, though that is to 
some extent cancelled by the generally higher birth-rate of the 
Negroes who form over one seventh of the city’s population, it 
was estimated that the figure of 1,700,000 was too high. A 
similar comparison between deaths and Catholic funerals gave 
a figure of over 1,360,000. The mean of these gave a Catholic 
population of 1,538,700 which, while far from being a scien- 
tifically established certainty, was at least probably nearer the 
true figure than that given by the diocesan authorities. The so- 
called “sacramental index” was arrived at by adding together 
the number of baptisms plus the number of marriages multiplied 
by two plus the number of funerals. This was most useful in 
evaluating the disposition of Catholics in different parts of the 
city, showing where they were sparse and where clustered 
together. The mean for the city was 310-5 while the index 
varied between 200 and 400. As the authors point out, this 
index is most useful in showing population moves and future 
needs. 

One of the most pressing problems for the parochial clergy 
in American cities is connected with the flight to the suburbs. 
In fact the Secretary of the National Conference of Catholic 
Charities, Mgr John O’Grady, has said that “the changing 
parish of today presents a greater challenge to the Church than 
any of the changes that have taken place during the past half 
century”.! Basically the problem is that the place of those who 
are moving out is being taken by internal immigrants from the 
“old South”. Formerly the new people who came were European 
immigrants, a high proportion of whom were Catholics, whereas 
now they are Protestants and a very large portion are Negroes, 
and it has been estimated that by 1960 approximately a quarter 
of the population of most of the northern cities will be Negroes. 
Already Chicago has come to grips with this problem and a 
number of parishes have begun to develop a new and more 
positive type of social organization following the appeal of 

1 John O’Grady, The Changing Parish, Washington, 1955. 
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Cardinal Stritch to them to reclaim “blighted areas”.! But a 
good deal of research still remains to be done before significant 
results can be claimed. 

A number of studies have been made of different cities in 
France, including Lyons and Paris,* but most of them concen- 
trate on Sunday Mass attendance. The report of the Lyons 
census represents a great step forward in method. It was made 
on 21 March 1954, in the 352 churches and chapels of Lyons 
and its suburbs, and provided 133,877 forms filled in out of 
137,055 distributed. As this represents an immense technical 
project, in preparation, distribution, collection and interpreta- 
tion, the three theoretical and technical chapters which con- 
stitute the major part of the book are of great interest. More- 
over M. Lebbens prints, along with the type of form used in 
Lyons, those employed the previous year in Paris and Mar- 
seilles (p. 69). This report does not represent a full analysis but 
is based on a sampling of one in twenty, but already from the 
trends indicated the pastoral value of such a study is apparent. 

A smaller unit for study than a city is a neighbourhood 
(which does not necessarily correspond with the limits of a 
parish) and here there is one outstanding work to note which 
deals with a proletarian sector of Rouen.’ It is, in fact, far more 
than a work of religious sociology for it does a great deal more 
than sketch in the general sociological background. Fr Quoist 
deals with the two sociological “‘dimensions” of the area, geo- 
graphical and social. The first shows that it is in reality a city 
within a city, while the second shows to what extent the 
inhabitants’ lives are determined by work, means of transport 
and leisure activities. The concluding section goes beyond pure 
statement and suggests lines of action, both social and apostolic, 
which are firmly based on the sociological dimensions. 

The smallest unit that can be studied is the parish, and in 
this field the work of Fr Fichter still remains unequalled, and 
indeed is likely to remain so as it is the product of a year’s 


1 The Church and Neighbourhood Conservation in Chicago, Washington, 1955. 

2 J. Labbens, Les 99 autres. Ceux qui vont a la messe et ceux qui n’y vont pas, 
Paris, 1954. P.-H. Lauwe, L. Couvreur, P. Vielle, La pratique religieuse dominicale, 
Etude methodologique, Paris, 1954. A list of similar studies may be found in R. Mols, 
Croissance et limites de la sociologie religieuse, Nouvelle Revue Theologique, February 
1955, pp. 156-7. s 

® Michel Quoist, La Ville et ’ Homme, Paris, 1952. 
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investigation by a team of research workers. Other and more 
modest studies have been made in parishes in Europe and the 
Americas and the formula used has been progressively per- 
fected, especially for Mass attendance. Canon Boulard has 
described this as well as methods for estimating the religious 
vitality of a parish.’ Useful background material can be found 
in a special number of La Maison-Dieu (No. 36) devoted to 
“Parish Problems” in which is included the text of the impor- 
tant letter of Mgr Montini (while still Pro-Secretary of State to 
Pius XII) on “The Parish in the Church” to the 1953 Semaine 
Sociale of Canada. A member of the Directing Committee of the 
Newman Demographic Survey has shown the valuable use that 
may be made of the figures for Mass attendance and Easter 
confessions in a suburban parish,? but the English reader will 
find most enlightenment in the issue of New Life for May-June, 
1955. After a general article on religious sociology by Fr Houtart 
there follow two articles by Fr Gabriel Turin, O.P., on “Parish 
Surveys” and on “Neighbourhood Groups in the Parish”. For 
the reader who may find the latter a little too complicated, with 
its graphical method of representing each family, the first 
article is full of interest. Fr Turin, basing himself on Canon 
Boulard’s work, describes in detail how a parish survey may be 
made “on any particular Sunday of normal Mass attendance”’. 
A form (of which a specimen is provided) is given to everybody 
present over the age of eleven and, under the direction of the 
priest, filled in at the time of the notices. “‘If it is well prepared, 
the enquiry should not take more than three or four minutes.” 
The analysis of the results obtained will naturally take some 
time, but adequate instructions are given for making the most 
of the information obtained. The value of this enquiry is driven 
home by an account of such a survey which was made on the 
Sunday before Christmas, 1954, in the parish of St Thomas 
More, Eastcote. Five hundred and twelve forms were filled in at 
the Masses at the parish church and at the chapel of a nearby 
hospital and the analysis of the results is shown. A “pyramid of 
ages” is reproduced and it is suggested that one of the facts indi- 
cated is “that few boys from 15 to 20 years of age attend Mass, 


1 Fernand Boulard, Premiers Itinéraires en Sociologie Religieuse, Paris, 1954. 
2 W. N. T. Roberts, “Counting the Flock”, The Tablet, 2 June 1956, p. 514. 
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and even less from 21 to 25. This drop is quite marked, even if 
we take into account absences explained by National Service. 
This seems to indicate a leakage ; we say ‘indicate’ because other 
explanations are possible though not more likely” (p. 113). 

A study of the results of such a survey in a typical English 
suburban parish may go a long way to answer criticism of this 
new science which has been accused of trying to “measure the 
Holy Spirit’’. But the criticism remains and must be faced. This 
has been done in an admirable fashion by Fr Mols in the second 
part of the article already quoted.? He first takes the objection 
that religious sociology attempts to measure the action of God’s 
grace by human standards and so, citing 1 Cor. iii, 19, is doomed 
to failure. There is certainly some truth in this objection, but the 
main point is that for any work of the apostolate it is useful, 
even necessary, to know the terrain and most of all to know the 
collective forms which exercise their influence on the religious 
activity of man. ‘“‘One must not forget that God, the author of 
the supernatural order, is also the author of the natural order 
and of all its laws. God, having willed the free co-operation of 
man in the growth of his Kingdom, respects the intelligent 
action of man or the lack of it. He respects the collective con- 
sequences of that action or lack of it. . . . Neither should one 
forget that the holiness needed in the apostolate to further the 
growth of the kingdom of God must include a strong effort to 
discern the laws by which Providence governs the world and to 
adapt one’s action to them.” The religious sociologist gives no 
hostages to determinism, he merely suggests (in the words of 
Canon Boulard) that “‘one should look a little more closely at 
the shades of meaning in the over simple, even infantile, idea of 
human liberty which takes no account of social pressures”. 

The second objection is that religious sociology, by reducing 
large numbers to averages, by simplification and generaliza- 
tion, tends to forget that every group is made up of individual 
situations. It reduces qualitative criteria for the sake of quan- 
titative judgements. This is quite true, but it should not be 
used as a reproach to the sociologist. He is deliberately studying 


1 Nouvelle Revue Theologique, March 1955, pp. 266-81. Cf. also J.-F. Motte, 
Sociologie et Pastorale in La Maison-Dieu, No. 36, for a more general treatment of the 
same question. 
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the attitudes of social groups as such, and so it is desirable that 
he should use the different techniques that have been evolved 
for the quantitative study of man in the mass. He puts his 
findings at the disposal of those whose right and duty it is to 
make decisions, the shepherds of the flock. “In the last resort 
neither the theologian nor the sociologist commands. That is 
the role of the pastor who has been given charge of the flock. 
Nevertheless this latter, if he is to discharge his task effectively, 
has need of these two men of science, the one to transmit to him 
the message from heaven and the other the message from earth. 
These two messages, no matter how distinct they may seem, 
cannot be separated: they are two complementary expressions 
of the unique message of God, Lord of heaven and earth.””? 

A third objection is that religious sociology makes no really 
new addition to our knowledge: at the end of a great deal of 
complicated work of research and statistical alchemy it produces 
information which is not even equal to the experimental know- 
ledge which any zealous priest would have of his parish. This is 
manifestly false, for as Fr Fichter says in coldly objective fashion, 
“Personal opinion and subjective evaluations are not scientific 
expressions of actual social conditions any more than they are 
scientific guides to the practical improvement of social struc- 
tures and institutions. The overworked and harassed priest, like 
the enthusiastic and energetic layman, tends to judge only from 
the surface of the parish. He sees the immediately visible and the 
easily measurable behaviour of the parishioners. His natural 
optimism and loyalty to the Church may provide a state of 
mind in which it will never occur to him to question the ob- 
vious. . . . Obvious and bustling activity may obscure the fact 
that this is a numerical but not necessarily a proportional growth.””? 
This last remark is very pertinent to England when one thinks 
of the immense number of Irish immigrants to this country in 
the past ten years. Fr Mols’ reply to this objection is much more 
ad hominem. He calls attention to the important place given to 
market research by those “‘children of this world”, the big 
commercial concerns. 

Finally there are those who admit that such research has 


1 J.-F. Motte, op. cit. p. 102. 
2 Op. cit. pp. 242-3. The italics are in the original. 
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real value but deplore the fact that the publication of its results 
is often indiscreet, that it tends to bring out the skeletons from 
the cupboard and so, from an apologetic point of view, does 
more harm than good by giving aid and comfort to the enemies 
of the Church. Such objectors look back longingly to Zurich in 
the year 1780 when a certain Herr Waser was beheaded for 
having published a collection of population statistics. There 
would be some truth in this if all the results of research were 
broadcast from the housetops, but this is not so. Where statistics 
are published that make painful reading for the faithful, might 
one not look on them as a spur to further effort rather than an 
occasion for repining? ““This fear of the truth,” says Professor 
Le Bras, “shows, apart from an attitude which is far from 
scientific, a lack of confidence in God and in the power of 
reaction of His servants.’’ Perhaps the future trend has been 
shown in Malines and in Milan where priest sociologists, respec- 
tively Fr Houtart and Don Perenna, have been attached to 
diocesan chanceries. In Paris Cardinal Feltin himself published 
the first results of the 1954 enquiry. 

In the past four years religious sociology has made great 
progress, both in the ground that has been covered and in the 
perfection of techniques, but as a new science it still has to 
prove itself and this can only be done in terms of the decisions 
made by the appropriate authorities in the light of the facts 
presented to them. But the validity of the general principles 
cannot be denied. “Of course the Gospel will always transcend 
statistics. The examination of a host of statistics ought not to 
interest us because God has chosen us to be the bearers of his 
life and of his message in the world of today. God’s action can 
quite easily do without our petty human measures. But we are 
the instruments of this action in a particular milieu, localized in 
time and in space, which is this very real human collectivity 
with its varied individual characteristics. A preliminary con- 
dition for every form of apostolate is a knowledge of the human 
milieu which it wishes to influence, and this knowledge must 
include all the characteristics of the milieu of which the first 
and most fundamental is its quantitative dimensions.”? Until 


1R. Mols, S.J., Panorama démographique du Brabant-Wallon Est (1846-1947), in 
Collectanea Mechliniensia, March 1953, p. 150. 
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this has been done far and wide it is impossible to say that the 

Church is reaping the maximum benefit from these new tools 

which have been put at her disposal in her pastoral work. 
JouN FITzsImons 


A CHALLENGE TO RELIGION! 


T is Professor Paton’s contention—he is Emeritus Professor 

of Moral Philosophy at Oxford—that religion is challenged 
today by the claims of science more radically than ever and 
that it must make up its mind what answer it is going to give. 
This substantial volume with the title of The Modern Predicament 
contains the Gifford lectures which he delivered at St Andrews 
in 1950 and 1951, and they are intended to provide a study of 
“philosophy” of religion and a reply of some sort to this chal- 
lenge. As a study, they are interesting, considerately written and 
well argued—with the cultured amenity of a scholar and an 
Englishman’s habit of understatement, unless it be more 
correct to write in Professor Paton’s case, with the native cau- 
tion of a Scot. But as an answer to a challenge they are hesitant 
and indefinite. It is only in the latter portion of the book, when 
the author takes his stand upon the fact of morality and the 
moral order, that he firmly repudiates the scientists’ claim to 
explain all human experience. He is handicapped throughout 
by his own philosophic position, for, as a disciple of Kant, he 
believes that, strictly speaking, we can know only objects of ex- 
perience, and in consequence cannot arrive by any rational 
proof at the necessary existence of God. 

The predicament in question is this. Modern science has 
created a mentality which is accepted by and affects a large 
majority of people in the West. It has been so successful in its 
special fields of research and discovery that its methods are 
regarded as the only valid methods for attaining truth, and they 
are applied to other fields of study in which they are unsuitable 


1 The Modern Predicament. By H. J. Paton. Pp. 405. (London: George Allen & 
Unwin. 1955. Price 3os. net.) 
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or even totally inadequate. For science, in the proper sense, is 
concerned with the physical universe. It observes, registers 
phenomena, notes their co-existence and their sequences, and 
can make a plan and pattern of reality. It confines itself to what 
it calls “facts”, to what it finds in experience or can produce 
through experiment. It is not interested in and usually rejects 
meta-physics, that which of its nature transcends the physical 
order and, if it remains logically positivist, it repudiates notions 
like cause and purpose or design. With this mentality men are 
loath to accept statements on authority and refuse to believe what 
cannot be experimentally tested or to adopt theories which can- 
not be empirically verified. No one questions the validity or high 
value of scientific methods in properly scientific studies. What 
must be questioned, however, is the unwise and unwarranted 
extension of these methods to fields where they do not apply. 

With this development in scientific method there has grown 
a vague popular belief that science has an answer for everything, 
and other kinds of explanation, for instance from the psycho- 
logical, ethical or religious orders, may be rejected out of hand 
as “‘unscientific”. In other words, if by the character of your 
subject you are precluded from giving the kind of proof which 
the scientist would demand in his sphere, you are looked upon 
as incapable of providing any proof at all. And so religion, for 
example, is set aside as something that cannot be scientifically 
justified. It may be tolerated as a matter of personal experience 
or feeling or tradition but it is of little or no significance for this 
scientific mind. 

Here another element enters. Religion inevitably offers a 
certain view or picture of human life and the world. Man is 
seen in his relation to God. His life takes on a definite purpose, 
he discovers purpose and design in the universe. The universe 
is seen as dependent upon Divine Providence and as fashioned 
originally by a Divine Creator. God acts continually—or at least 
may act upon the world and on human beings—through grace 
or at times through the direct intervention of miracles. All this 
is foreign and even repugnant to the scientific view. This 
recognizes no providence in the universe and very probably no 
design. In its judgement miracles are an absurdity, a trans- 
gression against the very order of Nature. 
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The religious man may not be unduly worried by this 
apparent clash between science and religion. He is willing to 
accept scientific conclusions in so far as they do not clearly 
conflict with his beliefs. Should they conflict, he may assure 
himself that scientific truth and religious truth must ultimately 
be capable of being harmonized since God is the author of 
Reality in every sphere. He may not see how diverging views 
can be accommodated, but he is certain that they can in the 
final resort be reconciled. Professor Paton does not let us fall back 
upon this optimistic solution. We must rethink our theology in the 
light of the modern challenge; we have to bring it up to date. 


So long as this (effort of rethinking) is lacking, the modern 
world is bound to suffer from a divided mind and from a conflict 
between the heart and the head. If religion has to satisfy the 
whole man, its demand is that the men who follow it must be 
whole-minded as well as whole-hearted. The very wholeness at 
which religion aims is impossible unless the spiritual disease 
caused by the rift between science and religion can receive its 
own specific intellectual cure (p. 115). 


There are a number of features in this book which, I think, 
will repay some examination, for they represent a widespread 
attitude of mind today. Needless to say, it does not provide the 
“specific intellectual cure’’, though it is both an interesting and 
an honest intellectual study. 

In the first place, religion for the author is in the main 
religious experience. It is subjective rather than objective: it 
deals with the mood of a man and not so much with a relation 
to a transcendent God. It is experience rather than belief. So 
much seems obvious from a phrase from the extract quoted 
above, namely that religion has to satisfy the whole man. No 
doubt, when properly understood, that is what religion does. 
But to do so, it is not religion that must adapt itself to man ; man 
himself must undergo the process of “‘metanoia’’, to use the Gospel 
expression, which means in the first place a change of mind. 

Regarding religion as experience rather than belief he is 
sympathetic to views like those of Rudolf Otto and Martin 
Buber, though he recoils from some of the more numinous 
assertions of Buber and is a little frightened by the mysterium 
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tremendum et stupendum of Otto which arouses in man a sentiment 
of awe and urgency and at the same time attracts and fascinates. 
His own preference is all for a sweet reasonableness. Some men, 
he tells us, will always prefer to worship at the shrine of Apollo 
and not Dionysus: they will lay greater emphasis on such 
feelings as ‘“‘gratitude, trust, love, reliance, humble submission, 
and dedication” (p. 131). He evinces respect for the mystics— 
and here his guide is Pere Poulain—but his principle of sweet 
reasonableness makes him dislike and mistrust—and inciden- 
tally misunderstand—the via negativa which the mystics stress. 
Reading this chapter I had a picture of a Quaker meeting 
St Teresa of Avila. His wrath is reserved for Kierkegaard, to 
whom he attributes a diseased mind and whom he labels as a 
pathological case, and for Karl Barth, who will have nothing to 
do with science or even with Natural Theology and thinks that 
any attempt to apply reason to religion is blasphemy. 

Professor Paton’s own analysis of religion is a simple one. 
For him it concerns the whole man and he comments upon the 
close association of “‘whole” with “holy”. To be whole or properly 
integrated a man must find his relation to the Whole, to the 
scheme of things entire. But this introduces at once the Other, or 
God, who is not merely for us an object but who operates within 
us actively. This Other is a personal God ; he must be and must be 
perfect. Man’s basic religious mood is accordingly dependence, 
and this involves an acceptance of God in mind and will which 
must express itself in worship, service and dedication. 

Now, a distinction is frequently made in this book between 
religion and theology. Naturally, there is a distinction and one 
could accept most of what the author asserts in this extract: 


Among these (linguistic facts) one of the most remarkable is 
the extraordinary gulf between the language of religion and that 
of theology. Religious men are apt to speak like poets, while 
theologians speak more like philosophers; and the emotional or 
emotive flavour of religious utterances is absent from the colder 
assertions of theology. . . . No theology can be adequate to the 
religious experience on which it reflects (p. 45). 


One might remark, by way of parallel, that Professor Snooks, 
the eminent physicist, speaks very differently to his wife and 
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favourite daughter than when he is lecturing at the university, 
and that the emotive flavour of his domestic utterances is absent 
from the colder formulation of his lectures. Of course there will 
be differences between devotion and reflective study, between 
a prayerful approach to God and a study of the content of 
God’s revelation. Yet, from a Catholic angle, it is surprising 
how theology does fashion the framework of prayer and devo- 
tion, how close is the lex orandi to the lex credendi. 

The final sentence of this extract is ambiguous. Professor 
Paton asserts that no theology can be adequate to the religious 
experience on which it reflects. It is true that certain doctrines 
of religion cannot be so perfectly elucidated that no mystery 
remains. You may study the treatise de Deo Trino and you still 
have the mystery of the Blessed Trinity. In this sense, no theology 
is adequate to explain all religious truths. But Professor Paton 
means more than this. He is dwelling all the time on religious 
experience and not its content which, so far as I can judge, 
remains always less important in his eyes than the experience. 
In this case, theology is no more than a convenient and tem- 
porary framework for spiritual ideas which will, and indeed 


should, be changed—with the advance of secular knowledge, 
with new currents of ideas and with critical thinking. 


It would be foolish—he declares—to depreciate the value 
of thinking on religious questions. Apart from cool reflection 
religion may become vague and sentimental and even 
extravagant. But such theological thinking must be free and 
spontaneous and, above all, modest—claiming at the most to 
offer us the best light available at the time and willing to modify 
itself with further insight. In some ways religions are like rose- 
bushes; they cannot flourish unless from time to time the dead 
wood is cut away (p. 78).2 
1 The author shows a certain respect for the Catholic Church though it is evi- 


dent that he disapproves of its authoritative claims. The notion of infallibility and 


anathema are to him an anathema itself. His attitude to Catholic theology is seen in 
the following quotation: 


Greek philosophy and its developments by such thinkers as Augustine and 
Aquinas have always to be treated with respect. But the philosophers of Greece 
made no claim to be divinely inspired; and it would be more in accordance 
with their spirit, and perhaps more like the practice of the greatest Christian 
theologians, to think out a new philosophy in the light of modern knowledge 
and make use of this in theological reflexion rather than to insist on preserving 
ancient doctrine as far as possible intact (p. 234). 
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With his emphasis on experience in religion Professor Paton 
does not take kindly to revelation, the notion of a revelation 
made by God to man and of a truth to be believed. In his mind 
faith is rather a mood of trust and confidence in a Supreme and 
beneficent Power than acceptance of definite religious truth. 
One might take the title of his book and re-interpret it in this 
sense, that the modern predicament is to be discovered in the 
inability or unwillingness of modern men and women to accept 
this revealed religious truth. For once the notion of revealed 
truth be admitted then it is there to be accepted and appre- 
ciated. It is in a very real sense a Divine gift and it provides 
guidance for the human mind and Divine grace to strengthen 
his will. The Catholic understands that this truth is of such sig- 
nificance that Christ who came to reveal it to mankind estab- 
lished a religious society or Church within which it would be 
taught and guaranteed, and gave to that society both the com- 
mission to proclaim this truth and the assurance of His abiding 
presence and protection. This attitude of acceptance of revealed 
truth does not mean there is no development of doctrine, which 
is not to be identified with the invention of fresh dogmas, nor 
does it rule out fresh and vigorous study. But it certainly recog- 
nizes a depositum fidet on Divine authority that may be studied 
and explained and interpreted but which cannot be altered or 
adapted to trends of thought or fashionable opinions. It is a 
bedrock element in the full Christian conception of religion. 

When he deals with the traditional arguments for God’s 
existence Professor Paton is unsatisfactory. His Kantian back- 
ground makes it extremely difficult for him to accept them or 
even assess them fairly, though later in the book he does return 
to an elusive and pragmatic statement of these arguments. Like 
Kant he classifies them under three headings. 

The first is what he terms the proof of Perfection, more 
familiarly known as the Ontological argument. This argues to 
the existence of God from our concept of God as the perfect 
Being—in St. Anselm’s phrase, as that beyond which nothing 
greater can be conceived—and then the essence of God is seen 
to involve His existence. God, as the perfect Being, must 
necessarily exist. This line of reasoning he rejects as incidentally 
do practically all Catholic philosophers and theologians. 
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The first three ‘‘ways’” employed by St Thomas are here 
comprehended under the heading of cosmological argument. 
Professor Paton declares that this is an argument from bare 
bones and asks whether it is worth while trying to make these 
dry bones live. Herein he betrays his Kantian dislike of the 
argument which is an a posterior’ proof from experience. Ex- 
perience shows us that all things in experience are contingent, 
that is, they exist but they need not have existed, they do not 
contain in themselves the reason or ground of their existence ; 
they neither explain nor have caused themselves. And what is 
true of one contingent thing is true of any number of contingent 
things. So long as they are admitted to be contingent, they offer 
no ultimate explanation of themselves. But, since they do exist, 
we have a right to ask for that explanation. Leibniz insisted 
very properly that here we have the primary problem of all 
Philosophy. “‘Why is there something rather than nothing?” 
The only possible answer is that there must exist outside the 
sequence of contingency a Necessary Being who is the ground 
and explanation of His own Being, in other words a self-existing, 
subsistent Being who is God. 

Underlying this traditional argument are of course the two 
principles of Sufficient Reason and Causality. Though he does 
not repudiate this second principle, Professor Paton pours chilly 
water over it and some of the water is not even clean, as when 
he draws a parallel between the argument and an imaginary 
argument on the supposition that the only world of which we 
had experience were Hell. He proceeds to cast an air of mystifi- 
cation round the argument by warning us that much of what 
St Thomas took for granted would be questioned or denied 
outright by most philosophers and scientists today. But in point 
of fact St Thomas is not arguing from mediaeval physics but 
from the contingency of all objects of experience—this the Pro- 
fessor grants—and then through the principle of causality he 
shows the necessary existence of a Being outside of the contingent 
universe. If what he really means is that most modern philoso- 
phers and scientists reject the principle of causality and consider 
it unnecessary or impossible to ask for any explanation of a 
contingent world, then it is the philosophers and scientists who 
are unreasonable, not St Thomas. 
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There is a further reason why he rejects the cosmological 
proof. He says in effect that we cannot prove God’s existence 
unless we have a positive concept of God and his suggestion is 
that in the end the cosmological proof falls back upon the 
ontological argument which he, like the majority of scholastic 
writers, has repudiated. The difficulty is in the expression 
“‘positive concept”. The argument proceeds from the contingent 
character of objects of experience to the necessary existence of 
a Being who transcends contingency and therefore exists in and 
through Himself. It argues, in other words, to the necessity of 
God’s existence ; it does not claim to provide a positive and full 
concept of God. On the level of Natural Theology knowledge 
of God has to be drawn from human knowledge through the 
process of analogy. Some predicates of our experience must be 
denied of God because of their essential association with matter 
or limitation. God, for instance, cannot be of this shape or that 
colour; when we call Him infinite and immense, we indicate 
that there is neither bound nor measure by which He is con- 
tained. Other predicates are applied to Him more positively, 
though still by analogy. We can, and indeed must, say that God 
is good, just and generous. The fact that a finite being cannot 
comprehend the Infinite Being does not mean that it cannot 
know that the Infinite Being exists and must exist. 

The final proof which the author discusses is that from pur- 
pose or design in the universe, the teleological argument. Here 
again, while he admits the evidence for purpose in the world 
and points out that the very biologists who deny it re-introduce 
it under other names such as “‘self-regulating organisms’’, he 
remains almost pathetically agnostic. I fail to see much of an 
answer to the scientific challenge in a paragraph of this kind: 


Our statement (that a world like this necessarily has a 
creator) seems to be based on some obscure feeling in ourselves. We 
feel that so amazing a world cannot just have happened to exist 
for ever and ever, and cannot have come into existence by pure 
chance. Hence we seek to find its explanation in something 
outside itself (p. 216). 


I have mentioned Professor Paton’s dislike of the via negativa 
in religion and to this I now return. By the via negativa he 
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understands the element of self-denial, renunciation and accep- 
tance of suffering on which many religions in their different 
manner lay great stress, among them, of course, Christianity. 
‘As a form of masochism,” he writes, “‘it is primarily a problem 
for abnormal psychology; yet at its best it has been enriched 
by a wish, however misguided, to share in the sufferings of 
Christ” (p. 88). He is frankly puzzled by St John of the Cross 
when he tells us that all affection for creatures is pure darkness 
in the sight of God and that love of creatures is as incompatible 
with love of God as is darkness with light. Would it not be much 
truer, Professor Paton appeals, to state that we should love all 
creatures because they are creatures of God and that he who 
loves God must love creatures? 

But these two attitudes do not contradict one another: 
rather are they mutually complementary. Of course it is true 
that we may discover God in the world and must love God in 
His creatures. This is a continuous theme of Christ Himself, 
echoed by the saints as by the Christian poets. ““The world is 
charged with the grandeur of God,” Father Gerard Manley 
Hopkins has expressed the theme so sensitively : 


It will flame out, like shining from shook foil; 

It gathers to a greatness, like the ooze of oil. 

Crushed. 

And though the last lights off the black West went 

Oh, morning, at the brown brink eastward, springs— 
Because the Holy Ghost over the bent 

World broods with warm breast and with ah! bright wings." 


This theme runs gloriously through Catholic tradition and 
is part of the secret of Catholic art and architecture: it is the 
affirmation, an almost sacramental affirmation, of the presence 
and revelation of God Himself in Nature. St Bonaventure could 
insist that all things are at the same time signs, which reveal the 
God who created them and show forth something of His good- 


1 Gabriel Marcel expresses this idea forcibly when he writes: ‘““My deepest 
and most unshakable conviction—and if it is heretical, so much the worse for 
orthodoxy—is that whatever all the thinkers and doctors have said, it is not God’s 
will to be loved against the Creation but rather glorified through the Creation and 
with the Creation as our starting point.” 
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ness and love and beauty. We cannot understand things even as 
things—he declares—without this awareness that they are signs 
as well. But in its simplest form, there is the answer to the 
scientist. 

All enjoyment, however, calls for restraint. Pure Hedonism 
is its own severest condemnation. There are times, too, when the 
crown of enjoyment of natural things is seen to be in their 
renunciation, not out of any Manichean attitude towards created 
things but as a stepping stone to closer union of mind and 
heart with God. The same Christ who spoke so delicately of 
natural beauty, whose thoughts concerned themselves with the 
lilies of the field and the birds of the air and the sparrow 
whose fall earthwards is not unknown to the Heavenly Father, 
proclaimed that He had come to bring not peace but the 
sword, and called upon His followers to shoulder their daily 
cross. We can picture Francis of Assisi preaching to the birds 
in Tuscany and hymning his kinship with his brother, the sun, 
and his sisters, the moon and stars, but this was the Francis 
who was transfigured upon Monte Alvernia with the stigmata 
of his crucified Lord. All human life worthy of that title involves 
renunciation: at its lowest level the renunciation of what is 
mean and lustful and dishonest through self-mastery and con- 
stant discipline of character: at a higher level, the renunciation 
even of good and happy things, always for an ideal and, for the 
Christian, in the spirit of personal dedication to Christ Himself. 
But to renounce in this way is not to lose or forfeit: rather is it 
to find again what one has sacrificed in a richer light and a 
fuller measure of contentment. ‘“‘Unless the grain of wheat, 
falling into the earth, die, it remaineth alone: but if it die, it 
shall bring forth much fruit.” This is the theme which underlies 
the Christian teaching of renunciation: it does not contradict 
but complements our appreciation of God’s presence and 
revelation in Nature. 

It is when he turns to the ethical order that Professor Paton 
feels more sure of himself. His tones become less hesitant, his 
mood less apologetic towards the scientist. Indeed, at one point 
he rounds upon the scientific critic and declares that the study 
of mankind is much more than a chemical analysis or physio- 
logical chart. 
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Who are these divine beings—he asks—who tell us confi- 
dently what kind of objects we are—or even, with an unconscious 
arrogance, what kind of objects we must become? Can it be that 
after all they are not gods, but only men like ourselves? If their 
statements exhaust the truth about themselves as well as about 
us, how can they know what they say they know? There must be 
something more in the world than molecules and atoms and 
genes and glands and cerebral processes, something more than 
the unconscious, whether individual or collective, something 
more than puppets to be manipulated en masse by social tech- 
niques. There must be thinking which—however much it may 
be conditioned or influenced, or in some cases hampered, by the 
various processes revealed to science—is somehow able to grasp 
truth and to know reality (p. 254). 


His argument is really this, that the scientist—at least the 
scientific materialist—is using a spiritual faculty in his attempt 
to prove that only what is material is real or employing mind 
to demonstrate that there is no such thing as mind. Professor 
Paton further insists that we must make a distinction between 
what he terms “‘the ordinary world known by common sense or 
science” and the reality which underlies it: in other words, he 


re-introduces the Kantian distinction between the phenomenal 
and noumenal worlds and, like Kant himself if not all Kantians, 
he implies the existence of that noumenal world, even if ex 
hypothest we can have no intellectual knowledge of it. He is even 
more tenuous here than was Kant, when he writes: 


Such a hypothesis cannot be proved by science or disproved, 
though it may be suggested by reflection on scientific procedure ; 
but at least it is a safeguard against the metaphysical assertion 
that the bounds of science are the bounds of reality (p. 284). 


But why, one might ask, does he identify the scientist’s 
world with the so-called world of common sense, the “‘psycho- 
logical world”’, as it is perceived in ordinary direct experience? 
For these are in fact very different. Through sense experience 
I am aware of an objective world with a rich variety and range 
of qualities: these qualities are what I first and most vividly 
notice. But for the scientist this psychological realm is unreal, 
he will assure me that these qualities have no objective exist- 
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ence, as qualities. He will shrink and reduce that psychological 
realm to a pattern of quantity and motion with a regular 
succession of events. Colour and tone and quality disappear to 
be explained by quantitative differences. The scientist’s world 
is always an abstract world which speaks its own language and 
explains in its own terms. It is regulated by physical and 
chemical and mechanical factors. When it confines itself to its 
proper subject and studies that subject from its own special 
standpoint and restrains its judgements within the due limits 
of that subject, it can make a wonderful contribution to human 
knowledge and be of the greatest practical value in men’s lives. 
When, however, it roams outside these limits as at times it ob- 
stinately does, then its interpretations are incomplete and even 
fatuous. Life is much larger than science for it cannot touch 
art or love or man’s mind and conscious decisions.! 

Professor Paton rightly insists that morality can never be 
explained by science and, in the strictest sense, cannot be 
dealt with “‘scientifically”’. Science deals with facts, ethics with 
laws and principles. The “ought” cannot be reduced to the 
physical ‘‘is’”. Further, ethics introduce a relationship between 
persons. As a Kantian, Professor Paton emphasizes persons as 
ends-in-themselves who ought not to be used as mere instru- 
ments and cannot be considered wholly as “‘objects’’. Ethics 
involve personal responsibility, which in turn supposes freedom. 
He argues that in moral conduct we feel ourselves subject to an 
obligation which is absolute, and we seek a goodness which 


1 Perhaps I shall be forgiven for quoting a short poem of Walter de la Mare 
who died so recently—in June of this year: 


I saw sweet Poetry turn troubled eyes 
On shaggy Science nosing on the grass, 
For by that way poor Poetry must pass 
On her long pilgrimage to Paradise. 


He snuffled, grunted, squealed ; perplexed by flies, 
Parched, weatherworn, and near of sight, alas, 
From peering close where very little was 

In dens secluded from the open skies. 


But Poetry in bravery bent down, 

And called his name, soft, clear, and fearlessly ; 
Stooped low, and stroked his muzzle overgrown; 
Refreshed his drought with dew; wiped pure and free 
His eyes: and lo! laughed loud for joy to see 

In those grey deeps the azure of her own. 
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again is not merely a means to something else. Here more than 
elsewhere—the argument continues—we feel ourselves in con- 
tact with something absolute and universal that transcends all 
limitation. Therefore by parallel and analogy we may argue, 
though the process has no metaphysical validity, to the existence 
of an absolute God. 

He concludes with what can only be considered a frail and 
fragile answer to a challenge: namely, a pragmatic appeal. A 
good man will find himself acting as if the laws of moral duty 
were the commands of God, as if God existed and man were 
immortal. He will act ‘‘as if the God-shaped blank in reality 
as he knows it (and perhaps also in his own life) were filled by 
God Himself” (p. 380). It is not an answer that will satisfy or 
greatly disturb the scientific critic. 

This interesting book—interesting more for the problems it 
ventilates than the solutions it provides—ends with the comment 
of Simmias to Socrates in Plato’s dialogue, the Phaedo: they have 
been discussing the soul’s immortality. 


I think, Socrates, as perhaps you do yourself, that about such 
matters it is either impossible or supremely difficult to acquire 
knowledge in our present life. Yet it is cowardly not to test in 
every way what we are told about them, or to give up before we 
are worn out with studying them from every point of view. For 
we ought to do one of the following things: either we should 
learn the truth about them from others; or we should find it out 
for ourselves; or, if this is impossible, we should take what is at 
least the best human account of them, the one hardest to dis- 
prove, and sailing on it as on a raft, we should voyage through 
life in the face of risks—unless one might be able on some stouter 
vessel, some divine account, to make the journey with more 
assurance and with fewer perils. 


The author concludes with one quotation from a classical 
writer. I would conclude with a shorter extract from yet 
another which hints at the only full answer to this modern 
challenge and the only sure ground of faith: 


Attulit et nobis aliquando optantibus aetas 
Auxilium adventumque Dei. 
(VirGIL, Aeneid, viii, 200-1). 


Joun Murray, S. J. 
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NOTES ON RECENT WORK 
HOLY SCRIPTURE 


™ ES, on the whole I feel that I am against Shakespeare,” 

wrote the late Logan Pearsall Smith in his fascinating 
work On Reading Shakespeare. ““The vast subject is too vexatious, 
too intricate and baffling. Though I may not join with Tolstoy 
and Bernard Shaw, and shout ‘Down with Shakespeare!’ in the 
streets, I shall nevertheless keep well aloof from the grounds of 
that great lunatic asylum, that dark domain of ghosts and 
pedants, of blatherskites, monomaniacs, fanatics and fools” (p. 
31). Similar reflexions may well have troubled the rest of many 
students of the Bible who have followed the fortunes of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls from their first reappearance in February or 
March 1947, when the fifteen-year-old Bedouin Muhammad 
adh-Dhib threw a stone into a cave on the western shore of the 
Sea, and was led, by the sound of breaking pottery, to explore 
the matter further. Since that date an immense literature about 
the Scrolls has come into being, and, once the manuscripts had 
become in some manner available to the world of Semitic 
scholarship, the most various views were expressed about these 
documents, some reasonable, some wild and venturesome, and 
some purely fantastic. A number of reputations have been 
made as a result of the finds, and, unhappily, one or two exist- 
ing reputations have been seriously damaged. The question 
arises whether time is now ripe for a book, or a series of books, 
that may serve to give the general public a reasonably complete 
picture of the results already achieved, and of the problems that 
still await a solution. 

To this question there has been no unanimous answer on 
the part of the scholars who have been intimately concerned 
with the Dead Sea Scrolls throughout the nine years that have 
passed since the Scrolls were first removed from the caves of the 
Wady Qumran. One of the most accomplished and versatile of 
modern Semitic scholars, the great Pére Roland de Vaux, O.P., 
Director of the Ecole Biblique de S. Etienne, Jerusalem, has 
declared quite formally that the time has not yet come for syn- 
theses or popular studies, for the very good reasons that the 
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greater part of the texts still remain unpublished and that the 
archaeological exploration is not yet complete. He recognizes, 
however, that publishers and authors are very naturally 
interested in a subject, which, quite apart from its importance 
for scholars, is one that is now well before the public eye.! On 
the other hand, Dr. Millar Burrows, the Winkley Professor of 
Biblical Theology in Yale University, has taken the decision to 
produce a book that will help to satisfy some of the people who 
are interested in the Scrolls and will give all its readers “‘a fairly 
definite idea of what the Dead Sea Scrolls are, why there has 
been so much excitement over them, and how they are impor- 
tant” (p. xv). 

The volume entitled The Dead Sea Scrolls? was published last 
year in New York. The British edition, with an additional 
preface bearing date of 13 February of this year, remains to all 
appearances the same book, though the price in this country is 
somewhat less than that asked for the original issue. In his 
preface Professor Burrows, who has been working on the Scrolls 
since March 1948, and was director of the American School of 
Oriental Research in Jerusalem at the time of the discovery, 
calls attention to ‘“‘the omission of a few features that might be 
expected in a book about ancient manuscripts” (p. xi). The 
chief of these omissions is that of footnotes and an index, and it 
must be said at once that the desire to save money on the cost of 
production is not an adequate excuse for these serious omis- 
sions, which tend to make the book progressively more and more 
difficult to read. Even an index of a few pages would be better 
than none, and some references to the numerous authors who 
are mentioned might have been incorporated into the text of 
the book, without having recourse to footnotes. At the very 
least, some cross-references could have been printed in the 
margins of the pages. As it is, the only remedy is to compile 
one’s own index in the course of reading. This is the most 
weighty of the criticisms to be made with regard to a book 
which, within its limits, provides a useful introduction to many 
of the problems connected with the Scrolls. 


1 Cf. his review of A. Vincent: Les Manuscrits Hébreux du Désert de Juda in Revue 
Biblique, 1955, pp. 630-32. 
® Secker & Warburg, London, 1956. Pp. xv + 435 (with ten plates). Price 3os. 
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The book is divided into six parts, of which the first is con- 
cerned with “‘Discoveries and Discussions’, the second with the 
age of the manuscripts, and the third with the dates of com- 
position. Part four is a study of the community of Qumran, and 
part five of the importance of the Dead Sea Scrolls. Finally, 
part six gives translations, in part or in whole, of five works. 
These are the Damascus document, also known as the Zadokite 
document or fragment, recently re-published as a result of a 
new collation of the manuscripts,! and included here because of 
its close association with the Dead Sea Scrolls; the Habakkuk 
Commentary; the Manual of Discipline (these three in their 
entirety) and selections from The War of the Sons of Light with 
the Sons of Darkness and from the Thanksgiving Psalms. The 
translations of the Isaiah scrolls have not been included, since 
the differences between the texts of Isaiah in the scrolls and the 
Masoretic text are not sufficiently numerous “‘to justify taking 
the space for translations of these texts” (p. 348). 

One may now attempt a brief summary of the book’s con- 
tents according to the individual chapters. Under Part I (‘‘Dis- 
coveries and Discussions’) there are three chapters, dealing 
respectively with (I) the first discoveries, which include the 
history of the negotiations for buying the manuscripts, together 
with a description of the manuscripts bought; (II) with the 
“alarms and excursions” that followed on the disclosure of the 
finds, and (III) with later discoveries, resulting in the main 
from the excavation of the ruin, Khirbet Qumran, by Mr. G. L. 
Harding and Pére de Vaux in November and December, 1951.? 
Part II is concerned with the age of the manuscripts, and the 
evidence is divided under two heads, i.e. (IV) the testimony of 
archaeology and palaeography and (V) the witness of text and 
language. The net results of the various tests are that all the 
manuscripts were made before a.D. 70 (which thus represents 
the inferior limit), but at dates ranging from a possible third 
century B.c. date for the earliest biblical fragments down to a 


1Cf. The Zadokite Documents. 1. The Admonition. II. The Laws, edited with a 
translation and notes by Chaim Rabin. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1954. 

2 In his review of A. Vincent’s work in Revue Biblique, 1955, pp. 630-2, Pére de 
Vaux makes the point that it is unprofitable to distinguish the Ain Feshka grotto 
from the grottoes of Khirbet Qumran. One should speak of the Qumran grottoes, 
applying the name to the whole region. 
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date in the first Christian century for such works as the Lamech 
scroll, the War scroll, the scroll of the Psalms of Thanksgiving, 
and the Hebrew University Isaiah scroll. 

But it is not sufficient to establish the age of the manuscripts 
from Qumran. One needs also to know the time when the works 
they embody were written, and the evidence is given in Part III 
(“The Date of Composition’’). For this experts have had to 
turn to historical allusions, particularly those in the Habakkuk 
Commentary (Burrows, Chapters VI-VIII), but likewise (IX) 
in the other documents, and (X) to the ideas, vocabulary, and 
literary relations as studied in comparison with other earlier or 
contemporary documents. 

Part IV is concerned with the intriguing problem of the 
people who formed the Qumran community, and here Pro- 
fessor Burrows discusses in turn their origin, history and organiza- 
tion ; the beliefs they professed ; and (the most elusive question 
of all) their identification. On the last topic his conclusion is 
cautiously expressed : “‘It is clear that the sect of Qumran was 
more closely related to the Essenes than to any other group 
known to us” (p. 298). In fact, the members of the sect may be 
called Essenes “if this term is used in a broad, comprehensive 
sense’, though, in the present state of our knowledge, “‘it seems 
better to reserve that name for the group described by Philo 
and Josephus” which apparently was “not exactly identical or 
coextensive with the Qumran community”’.} 

Part V (““The Importance of the Dead Sea Scrolls’’) is 
necessarily more full of technicalities than the preceding parts. 
Chapter XIV studies the Scrolls’ contributions to textual criti- 
cism, historical grammar, and palaeography, and Chapter XV 
(“Contributions to the Study of Judaism and Christianity”) 
contains, among other matters, the author’s conclusion that: 
“After studying the Dead Sea Scrolls for seven years, I do not 
find my understanding of the New Testament substantially 
affected” (p. 343). His final word is that: ‘“The beliefs, ideals, 
organization and rites of the covenanters, as compared with 
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1 It is regrettable that the reasonably full bibliography does not contain the 
title of Pére M.-J. Lagrange’s Le Fudaisme avant Fésus-Christ (Gabalda, Paris, 1931) 
which comments extensively on the Essenes in ch. xiii, pp. 307 ff. Cf. Mgr T. E. 
Bird’s review in CLercy Review, Vol. III, pp. 419-22. 
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those of the early Church, exhibit both impressive similarities 
and even more significant contrasts” (p. 345). 

From this useful summary of the positions at which Dr. 
Burrows has arrived after many years of study, one may turn 
to the work of a Catholic scholar, Professor A. Vincent of the 
Catholic faculty of Strasbourg, entitled Les Manuscrits Hébreux 
du Desert de Juda, one of the admirable series of ‘““Textes pour 
Histoire Sacrée”’ edited by M. Daniel-Rops.! It differs from 
the earlier volumes of texts, such as Pére Bonsirven’s Le Bible 
Apocryphe and M. F. Amiot’s Les Evangiles Apocryphes in that far 
more is added to the texts by way of introduction and commen- 
tary. Professor Vincent is already well known as the author of 
a substantial work on La Religion des Fudéo-Araméens d’Eléphan- 
tine, which, on its appearance in 1937, was hailed by Professor 
G. R. Driver as a “‘very interesting and important book” and 
as a “‘very valuable study of a curious bypath of ancient his- 
tory” (Journal of Theol. Studies, Vol. 39 (1938), pp. 72-4). It is 
perhaps all the more remarkable that in his edition of the 
texts associated with Qumran, he has found it necessary to 
borrow so many of his translations from others. Thus he takes 
the Commentary on Habakkuk and the Damascus document 
from the version by the Abbé A. Michel, the fragments of hymns 
and the Manual of Discipline from Pére Lambert, the “War of 
the Sons of Light with the Sons of Darkness” from Pére Tournay 
and so forth. In fact, this is not at all an original work, except 
in its selection and arrangement, but it is none the less a useful 
collection of documents, and has the great advantage of being 
fairly complete, far less bulky, and a good deal cheaper than 
Professor Burrows’ volume. Pére de Vaux in the review men- 
tioned above has called attention to a number of mistakes, in 
particular apropos of the first paragraph on p. 213, of which 
he remarks: “Il n’y a pas une ligne de ce paragraphe qui soit 
exempte d’erreur” (p. 631). All of which proves that it is not 
easy to be accurate in this field of study, unless one has a good 
deal of first-hand experience of Qumran and its discoveries. 

The Scrolls from the Dead Sea by Mr. Edmund Wilson? is the 
work of an eminent literary critic whose volumes on Classics and 


1 Paris, Librairie Arthéme Fayard, 1955. Pp. 281. Price 700 francs. 
2.W. H. Allen, London, 1955. Pp. 159. Price 1os. 6d. 
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Commercials and The Shores of Light would (to mention no others) 
go to indicate that his book on the Scrolls might be expected 
to be far more readable than those by Professors Burrows, 
Vincent, and the rest. The author has taken the trouble to 
gain some knowledge of Hebrew, and has both visited the 
Qumran grottoes and made acquaintance with many of the 
people concerned with the discoveries and their interpretation. 
He has compiled an entertaining volume out of his travels, and 
it is not astonishing that many readers have made their first, 
and presumably their last, contact with the Scrolls by way of 
this book. It must, nevertheless, be said frankly that this volume 
is not a work of erudition, and has on a number of points failed 
to grasp the realities of the situation. So, for example, the 
suggestion that Christian scholars may have been seriously 
influenced in their researches by the fear that “‘the uniqueness 
of Christ is at stake”, even though the phrase is quoted from 
Dr. Brownlee, is not supported by any evidence. Nor is there 
any need to surmise that Professor S. Zeitlin and Professor G. R. 
Driver may have been moved to assign a late date to the Scrolls 
in order to make sure that the teaching of the Scrolls “‘could 
have played no role in the early development of Christianity” 
(p. 130). These suggestions strike one as gratuitous and some- 
what unworthy, and it may be hoped that they will be omitted 
from future editions of this book. 

The third and final volume of Mgr Knox’s A New Testament 
Commentary: has no direct connexion with the Qumran dis- 
coveries, even though some, at least, of the New Testament 
documents discussed would have been written or circulated at 
about the time when the Qumran community was brought to 
an end. Here, as in the earlier volumes, one has a clear, read- 
able, simple and admirable study of The Later Epistles, that is of 
the Pastorals, Philemon, Hebrews, and the Catholic Epistles, 
and of the Apocalypse. Mgr Knox tells us that, whereas in his 
version of the New Testament he “‘cut the footnotes down to 
a minimum”, the present Commentary, of which this is the 
completion, “consists, really, of the footnotes as I would have 
liked to write them’’. It is, of course, meant to be read in 
connexion with the Knox text of the New Testament, though 
1 Burns Oates, London, 1956. Pp. ix + 243. Price ats. 
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in many places other renderings are given, all of them in the 
author’s own literal translations. Where all is so good and so 
useful it is hard to pick out individual chapters for special men- 
tion, but one might refer to the excellent commentary on the 
eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and to the final 
chapter (xxii) in the last book in the New Testament canon, the 
Apocalypse of St John. In the latter chapter nothing could be 
better than the closing words, which sum up the purpose of 
St John’s glorious yet enigmatic book. 


It was meant, in the Providence of God, to be a warning to 
all succeeding ages of history. It was to remind Christians in all 
ages that the visible world in which we live exists, as it were, 
only on sufferance; it is only a scaffolding which will be with- 
drawn when the moment comes. When that moment comes, there 
is no earthly greatness which will not be seen as trumpery, no 
human standard of values which will not be reversed, no wrong 
which will not be righted. 


Joun M. T. Barton 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
MORALLY INDIFFERENT ACTS 


Can there be a morally indifferent human act? Noldin 
thinks it evident that there can be: “‘patet enim actus humanos, 
qui fiunt sine advertentia ad ordinem moralem nec bonos nec 
malos esse” (Summa Theol. Mor., I, n. 93); whereas, for St 
Thomas, “‘idem sunt actus morales, et actus humani”’ (Ia IIae, 
qu. I, a. 3). How does this conflicting doctrine square with the 
principle behind the morning offering? Can disobedience to 
rules which do not bind under sin become sinful through habit? 
Or is it true to say that it is good to keep them and yet not 
bad to break them? (A. O.) 
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REPLY 


i. It is evident that the innumerable actus hominis which we 
daily perform without the advertence and consent necessary to 
make them deliberate are morally indifferent. It is equally clear 
that, even among deliberate actus humani, there are many which, 
considered in the abstract, have no objective relation to the rule 
of right conduct (e.g. walking, talking, reading, etc.) and are 
thus objectively indifferent from the moral point of view. The 
question is therefore limited to human, i.e. deliberate acts, con- 
sidered individually and in the concrete, each with the indi- 
viduating circumstances and motive which accompany it in 
actual performance. Can any such act be morally indifferent? 

When this question was first raised by the Franciscan theo- 
logians of the early thirteenth century, St Bonaventure, arguing 
from his premiss that objectively indifferent acts only become 
good by being positively ordinated to God, logically concluded 
that acts ordinated to a purely natural end, such as bodily re- 
freshment, without reference to God, could not be morally 
good. On the other hand, since frail mankind could scarcely 
be bound under sin to ordinate all such acts to God, even when 
done deliberately, they could not all be morally bad, and there- 
fore some human acts at least were morally indifferent.' This 
became the accepted doctrine of the Scotist school and was 
adopted by a few other theologians, such as Vasquez, Reuter, 
Viva and, among moderns, Walsh.? 

St Thomas denied the premiss on which this argument was 
based and rejected the conclusion. Right reason, he taught, is 
the proximate norm of morality.* Now, since it is the function 
of reason to ordinate human action, any act proceeding from the 
deliberative reason (i.e. any concrete human act), which is not 
ordinated to its due end, is by that very fact repugnant to reason 
and therefore evil ; whereas, if it is ordinated to its due end, it is 
conformed to the order of reason and therefore good. But a con- 
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1 Cf. Lottin, Morale Fondamentale, pp. 270 ff. 

2 For references, cf. Priimmer, Manuale Theol. Mor., I, n. 129. 

3 Summa Theol., Ia Ilae, qu. XVIII, a. 5; qu. XIX, a. 4. For the development 
of St Thomas’ thought on this point, cf. Lottin, op. cit. pp. 165 ff. 
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crete human act, whatever its objective morality, must be either 
ordinated or not ordinated to its due end, at least by virtue of 
its particular circumstances and intended purpose. Therefore 
every act which proceeds from a man’s deliberative reason must, 
when considered individually, be either good or evil and cannot 
be morally indifferent.' This argument applies even to the most 
ordinary of actions, provided they are done with rational deli- 
beration ; for they either conform, in their object, motive and 
attendant circumstances, to the measure and order which reason 
discerns as right, or they do not (there being no mean between 
these contradictories), and, therefore, since the verdict of reason 
is the proximate norm of morality, they are either morally right 
or morally wrong. 

As Father Davis observed, “‘this opinion is now almost uni- 
versally accepted.”* It was adopted by St Alphonsus*® and is 
taught as certain, or at least as more probable, by every modern 
author we have consulted.* None of them is disconcerted by the 
facile objection that it imposes an intolerable burden on man, 
by requiring him, under pain of sin, to have an honest motive 
every time he moves hand or foot. To begin with, most trivial 
acts of this kind are indeliberate (actus hominis) and therefore 
outside the field of morality; nor does the law of prudence 
require a man to take special care to do them with deliberation, 
except when he foresees that they are likely to have consequences 
of some importance. What the doctrine requires is that, when he 
acts deliberately, adverting to what he is doing and why, he 
must at least not be aware of anything in the object, motive or 
circumstances of his act which makes it unreasonable (and 
therefore wrong) for him to do it here and now. It is not as 
though he must justify every action to himself positively and 
explicitly. Right reason will doubtless demand such a warrant 

1 [bid., qu. XVIII, a. 9. 

2 Moral and Pastoral Theology, I, p. 39- 

3 Theol. Mor., V, tract. praeamb., n. 44. 

4 Cf. Gury -Ballerini, Compendium r. M., L, n. 243; Ballerini-Palmieri, Opus T.M., 
tract. I, cap. I, n. 3; Marc, Instit. Mor. Alph., I,'n. 311; Aertnys- Damen, TI. L 
n. 493 Wouters, Manuale T.M., I, n. 246; Lehmkuhl, T.M., I, n. 393 Bucceroni, 
Instit. T.M., 1, n. 74; Vermeersch, T.M., I, n. 98; Slater, Manual of Moral Theol., 
I, p. 21; Davis, loc. cit.; Regatillo-Zalba, T.M. Summa, I, n. 146; Jorio, T.M., I, 
n. 49; Genicot-Gortebecke, IJnstit. T.M., I, n. 39; Priimmer, Manuale T.M., I, 


n. 129; Merkelbach, Summa T.M., I, n. 160; Fanfani, Manuale T.M., I, n. 70 C; 
Piscetta-Gennaro, Elementa T.M., I, n. 87; Lottin, op. cit., p. 233. 
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in matters of greater moment; but, in trivial matters, it requires 
only that he be unaware of any positive reason to the contrary. 

Far, therefore, from being an exacting doctrine, the Thomist 
teaching is really the kinder of the two. It enlarges the field of 
moral goodness, by including in it all deliberate acts in which 
there is nothing contrary to right reason, without enlarging that 
of moral evil, for its category of moral evil is the same as that of 
the Scotists. Indeed, if we also accept what appears to be the 
doctrine of St Thomas on the implications of the habit of 
charity, all the human acts which a man does reasonably in 
the state of grace, however trivial in themselves, are not only 
morally good but supernaturally meritorious, because they are 
at least implicitly directed to God.’ In other words, he will be 
happier for all eternity for having reasonably taken a walk. 

Nor is there any force in the objection that the Thomist 
doctrine destroys the distinction between works of counsel and 
works of precept, for this distinction is antecedent to the con- 
crete act and remains objectively unaffected. The particular 
circumstances of the concrete act, e.g. one’s degree of spiritual 
or bodily health, may make it perfectly reasonable and even 
obligatory to omit what is objectively a work of counsel. If so, 
and the motive is likewise not unreasonable, the omission is 
morally good, not necessarily better than observance of the 
counsel might have been, but good nevertheless. If, on the 
other hand, the circumstances or motive make the omission 
unreasonable (e.g. when God gives one a special grace and 
there is no question of imprudence), it is morally wrong, not 
because the counsel is disregarded, for it does not objectively 
bind under sin, but because the all-embracing law of reasonable 
conduct has, in this case, been broken.? 

In theory at least, Noldin accepts the Thomist thesis, but 
re-phrases it in the form: “‘Non sunt actus morales indiffer- 


1 “Tle qui habet caritatem, se et omnia sua ordinavit ad Deum, cui inhaeret 
ut ultimo fini. Ergo quicquid ordinat vel ad se vel ad quodcunque aliud sui, 
meritorie agit, etiamsi actu de Deo non cogitet, nisi impediatur per aliquam inor- 
dinationem actus, qui non sit referibilis ad Deum. Sed hoc esse non potest quin sit 
peccatum saltem veniale. Ergo omnis actus habentis caritatem vel est meritorius 
vel est peccatum et nullus indifferens.”—De Malo, qu. II, a. 5, obiectio 10 (con- 
ceded by St Thomas). 

2 The same applies to the distinction between sin and imperfection. Cf. Ranwez, 
in Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses, 1926, pp. 177 ff; 1928, pp. 32 ff. 
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entes’’, in order to make it tally with his own peculiar doctrine 
that moral advertence is not necessarily involved in the rational 
deliberation of a human act, and therefore that only those 
human acts are moral in which the moral quality of the object 
is actually apprehended and intended.? In practice, therefore, 
he excludes from the field of morality a considerable number of 
concrete human acts, such as, to quote his own example, mathe- 
matical problems done merely for the pleasure or benefit there- 
by gained. Moreover, he attributes his radically revised version 
of the Thomist thesis to the whole body of its supporters, claim- 
ing that they really mean what he means.’ 

There would seem to be no warrant for this claim; for 
though the supporters of St Thomas will agree with Noldin that 
some sort of advertence to the moral order is necessary to a 
moral act, they do not accept his distinction between human 
and moral acts, nor do they draw his conclusion. He himself is 
forced elsewhere to admit that his distinction is disputed, and 
though he presents the dispute as a case of “alii... alii. ..”, he 
quotes only Struggl and Muller in his own support.* Nor have 
we been able to find him further support. Many of the authors 
we have consulted do not discuss his distinction, but they im- 
plicitly reject it by their acceptance of St. Thomas’ identifica- 
tion of human and moral acts. Of those who do discuss the 
point, Priimmer finds the Thomist doctrine “‘much truer than 
the opposite opinion of some, e.g. Noldin,”> Lehmkuhl calls it 
certain,® and Vermeersch, while conceding that “‘if there is no 
attention to the moral order, the act will not be moral,” adds 
that, in his opinion, “‘neither will it be human or free.’”? 

The reason why moral advertence and therefore morality 
are generally agreed to be intrinsic to a human act is well 
stated by Aertnys-Damen.® As Noldin himself admits, the proxi- 

1 Summa T.M., I, n. 94. 

2 Op. cit., nn. 63, 93. 

3 “Td tamen solum affirmant de actibus vere moralibus, qui deliberate et cum 
advertentia ad ordinem moralem fiunt; negari enim nequit actus qui fiant sine 
advertentia sive ad ipsum actum sive ad moralitatem actus, etiam in individuo 
consideratos esse indifferentes.”—Op. cit., n. 93. 

4 Op. cit., n. 63. 

5 Manuale T.M., I, n. 28. 

* 7.M., I, n. 27. 


* T.M., I, n. 98. 
* 7.M., I, n. 50. 
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mate norm of morality is right reason.! Now, it is sufficient to 
moral action that the agent be loosely and implicitly aware of 
a relationship between his act and the norm, either when he is 
doing it or when he places the cause, and advert to the obliga- 
tion of acting in accordance with his rational nature. But such 
advertence is involved in that habitual awareness of primary 
principles which is called synteresis, and therefore it cannot be 
lacking in a truly human act. In other words, a human act, 
being by definition a rational act, necessarily involves at least 
an implicit advertence to the norm of reason. This, in our 
opinion, is borne out by experience. When a man acts in a way 
which he apprehends as reasonable (or at least not unreason- 
able), his conscience is at ease. When, on the contrary, he delib- 
erately acts in an unreasonable way, he knows it and knows it 
to be wrong. 

ii. There is no difficulty in squaring either opinion with the 
principle of the morning offering, by which we seek to observe 
the injunction of St Paul? and offer all our actions to the glory 
of God. As St Thomas explains, this precept of the Apostle, 
being affirmative, does not bind ‘‘ad semper’’, and therefore 
does not require every act to be actually directed to God. It 
requires only “‘quod aliquis habitualiter referat se et omnia sua 
in Deum’’. But this state of self-direction to God is implicit in 
the habit of charity, perseveres until it is revoked by mortal sin, 
and covers all acts save those which, by being at least venially 
sinful, are incapable of being directed to God.? The morning 
offering merely makes this implicit direction of one’s whole life 
to God an explicit act. Its value is that it enhances one’s charity 
by actuating it, and thereby increases the merit of all the actions 
which it embraces. 

iii. Disobedience to rules which do not bind under sin can 
never become sinful merely by reason of the violation of the 
rule, however frequent. Nevertheless, every deliberate violation 
either conforms to the norm of right reason or it does not. If, in 
an exceptional case, the motive and circumstances are such as 

1 Noldin (op. cit., nn. 41, 66) actually defines the norm as “natura rationalis 
qua talis’”’, but appears to regard “recta ratio” as another way of saying the same 
thing. Schmitt, his successor, has revised this passage and is not so clear. 


*'s Gor.:z, 91. 
3 Summa Theol., Ia Ilae, qu. LXX XVIII, a. 1, ad 2. 
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to render a contrary act reasonable, it is morally good. If, on 
the other hand, the motive or circumstances do not render it 
reasonable (and this must normally be presumed), it is morally 
bad, not directly because it offends against the rule, but because 
it violates the higher law of reasonable conduct to which man’s 
rational nature subjects him in all his deliberate actions, 
whether they are enjoined by positive precept or not. Needless 
to say, habitual disregard of rules not binding under sin can 
scarcely ever be conformed to right reason, contempt for them 
never. 


L. L. McR. 


Tue BELL AT BENEDICTION 


What is the correct way of ringing the bell at Benediction 
with the Blessed Sacrament? (N. N.) 


REPLY 


No general rubric or decision of §.R.C. requires the bell to 
be rung at Benediction, but a rubric of our Ritus Servandus says : 
“saltem ubi non est organi sonus, datur signum benedictionis 
campanula’’, and the usage of ringing is widespread. 

There is no fixed way of doing so, the method is determined 
by custom. There are two customary ways, each equally correct : 
(a) to ring twice, when the celebrant takes hold of the mon- 
strance and after he has completed the blessing, thus marking 
the beginning and end of his action; (5) to ring three times—in 
analogy with the ringing at the Elevation of Mass—when the 
celebrant genuflects before and after the blessing, and at the 
actual moment of the blessing. Since an indulgence of seven 
years is given for looking at the Sacred Host “‘with faith, piety 
and love”’ and saying the ejaculation ‘My Lord and my God”’, 
perhaps the second way of ringing is preferable.t In some 
places—and our Ritus refers to this—the church bell also is 
rung at Benediction. 


1 However, it suffices to do this “dum Hostia manet solemniter exposita”’ 
(Enchiridion—n. 133). 
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THE PRAYER OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT IN Mass 


When, according to the new rubrics, is the prayer of the 
Blessed Sacrament to be added in Mass? (P. P.) 


REPLY 


(A) During the (uninterrupted) Forty Hours’ Prayer the Blessed 
Sacrament prayer is to be said: (i) under one conclusion with 
the prayer of the Mass of the day when the votive Mass of the 
Blessed Sacrament is excluded, because of the occurring office, 
on the first and third days of the prayer. It is to be thus added 
even on the most solemn feasts of the Church (not, however, on 
the Sunday, Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday of Holy Week,! 
when all additional prayers are excluded*) unless the Mass 
which is being celebrated is of an identical mystery of the Lord. 
This excludes the prayer on the feasts of Corpus Christi, the 
Sacred Heart, the Most Holy Redeemer, the Precious Blood. 
(ii) in private Masses (of the day) during the Prayer, which are 
celebrated -at the altar of Exposition,® provided the Mass is not 
of an identical mystery of the Lord. The prayer is said after 
any occurring imperative commemoration, but before all other 
prayers. It is excluded in Holy Week and, naturally, on 
2 November. 

(B) Outside the time of the Forty Hours’ Prayer the prayer of the 
Blessed Sacrament is added: (i) at the Mass celebrated at an 
altar where immediately after Mass the Blessed Sacrament is to 
be exposed for some time and independently of another sacred 
function,* and for a public cause, provided the Mass is not of 
an identical mystery of the Lord. The prayer is to be added 
even on the most solemn feasts (Holy Week excepted), and is 


1 The Prayer itself is prohibited during the other days of Holy Week. 

2 Ordo Hebdomadae Sanctae, Decretum, n. 3. : 

8 This is permitted only in case of necessity, or for a grave cause, or by special 
indult (S.R.C., 3448, 4353, 27 July 1927). 

4 The prayer is not, therefore, added if some devotion (e.g. a novena) including 
Benediction is to follow Mass. The exposition must be primarily for the adoration 
of the most Holy Sacrament, 
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to be said after any occurring imperative commemorations,} 
but before other commemorations or orationes imperatae (even 
for a grave cause) ; (ii) at any Mass celebrated—by exception? 
—at the altar of an Exposition of the kind mentioned above, 
and under the same conditions. 

The new rubrics, then, lessen the number of times when the 
prayer of the Blessed Sacrament is to be said (limiting it, in 
private Masses, to those celebrated at the actual altar of Ex- 
position), and change its place, giving it first place after any 
occurring imperative commemoration. 


THE PATEN 


What material is prescribed for the Mass paten? May it be 
consecrated apart from a chalice? Does it lose its consecration 
when the gilding has worn off? (Rector.) 


REPLY 


No material is explicitly determined for the paten. It is 
presumed to be—and is by tradition and common usage—of 
the same material as the chalice. Hence, normally, it is made 
of gold or silver. It may even be made of tin—for very poor 
churches—but the upper surface must always be gilded (Ritus 
I, 1). It may not be of glass, which is not sufficiently durable ; 
nor should it be made of brass, or copper, which is not allowed 
for a chalice® (De Defectibus, X, 1). Although the form of con- 
secration for a paten and chalice in the Roman Pontifical sup- 
poses both to be consecrated together, and they usually are, a 
paten may be consecrated by itself, using the part of the rite 
that is applicable to it, and making a slight change in the con- 
cluding prayer. The paten does not lose its consecration by the 
wearing away of the gilding, nor does it any longer need 

1 If it replaces an impeded votive Mass of the Blessed Sacrament permitted by 
the Ordinary for a grave and public cause, it is said under one conclusion with the 
prayer of the Mass. 


2 See n. 3 on previous page. 
3 The reason for this, however, is because verdigris would form in the cup. 
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reconsecration after it has been regilded, for the consecration 
affected the material itself, but there is a grave obligation to 
have such a paten regilded (C.7.C., 13052). The paten would 
lose its consecration only if it suffered such damage or change 
as to lose its original form and be no longer suitable for its 
purpose (C.7.C., 1305'). In case of doubt whether a chalice or 
paten has lost its consecration, it may be reconsecrated con- 
ditionally (cf. C.7.C., 11592). 
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Loss OF CONSECRATION OF A CHALICE 


If the cup of a chalice becomes separated from the stem 
does it lose its consecration? (Rector.) 


REPLY 


It is quite certain that if the cup is detachable (being 
screwed to the base) separation from the stem does not result 
in desecration. Even if it is not detachable but is broken off by 
accident, it would seem that the consecration is not lost, since 
it was the cup that was consecrated, and this remains suitable 
for use granted that it is rejoined to the stem or provided with 
a new base. 


New RuBRICS AND THE PREFACE 


According to the simplified rubrics what is the correct 
Preface for (1) the votive Mass of the Holy Name, (2) the votive 
Mass of the Holy Family, (3) the votive Mass of the Blessed 
Sacrament, (4) that of Christ, Priest, (5) the anniversary of the 
dedication of a church, (6) a Mass of a Pope? (“‘Puzzled’’.) 








REPLY 


Since the publication of the decree Cum nostra of 23 March 
1955, a number of replies to queries sent to §.R.C. resolve doubts 
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that arose about the application of the rule for the choice of a 
Preface given in V, 8, i.e. ‘“The Preface to be said is the one 
proper to the Mass; if there is no proper Preface then the 
seasonal [de tempore] one is used, otherwise the Common Preface.” 
S.R.C. has declared that the first part of this rule is to be 
strictly interpreted (S.R.C., 3 November 1955, ad XV). Accord- 
ingly: 

(1) While the Preface for the feast of the Holy Name is that 
of the Nativity—which is the seasonal Preface for the period 
between Christmas and Epiphany—the Preface for the votive 
Mass is to be that of the season, otherwise the Common Preface 
(S.R.C., 16 June 1956, ad 5). 


(2) While the Preface for the feast of the Holy Family is 
that of the Epiphany—which is the seasonal Preface from 6 to 
13 January—that for the votive Mass is the seasonal or (if 
none) the Common Preface (S.R.C., 16 June 1956, ad 5). 


(3) The Preface of the Nativity is no longer considered 
proper for either the feast of Corpus Christi or the votive Mass 
of the Blessed Sacrament. For the former the Common Preface 
is to be used (S.R.C., 17 October 1955, ad XIII) ; for the latter 
the seasonal, otherwise the Common Preface. 


(4) For the votive Mass of Christ, Priest (on the first Thurs- 
day of the month) the Preface of the Cross is no longer con- 
sidered proper, the seasonal, otherwise the Common Preface, is 
to be used ($.R.C., 3 November 1955, ad XV). 


(5) For a dedication Mass the old rule (Additiones, VIII, 2) 
that the Lenten Preface may not be used is no longer in force 
(S.R.C., 16 June 1956, ad 4). But it would seem that the other 
rule that a Preface not of some mystery of our Lord may not be 
used in the dedication! Mass (Addit., VIII, 2) still holds, and so 
in a dedication Mass the seasonal Preface will be used if it is 
of a mystery of our Lord (e.g. the Ascension Preface), otherwise 
the Common Preface. 


(6) For the Mass of a Pope the Preface of the Apostles is no 
longer proper, the seasonal, otherwise the Common Preface, is 
to be used (S.R.C., 17 October 1955, ad XIII). 


1 Every dedication Mass is a feast of the Lord. 
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FEAST OF Two PopEs 


If on the feast of one pope, a second pope is commemorated, 
how are the prayers from the Common regulated? (Y.) 


REPLY 


If the pope whose feast is being celebrated has a proper 
collect only, and the one whose feast is commemorated has not, 
then the proper collect will be used for the first pope, and for 
the second the first of the two collects given in the Commune 
Summorum Pontificum. But for the Secret and Postcommunion the 
first one in the Common will be used for the first pope, the 
second for the one commemorated. The case occurs on the 
feast of St Gregory VII, on 25 May, when St Urban I is 
commemorated. 


Use oF BIRETTA IN CHURCH 


May a priest wear his biretta when walking in a church, 
whether in procession or not? When is the biretta of obligation? 


(J. R.) 


REPLY 


When walking in church the biretta may be worn—either in 
procession or otherwise—only by one who is paratus, i.e. wearing 
sacred vestments. A priest wearing only surplice and stole (e.g. 
going out to give Holy Communion) is paratus and so may wear 
the biretta. No one, of whatever rank, may otherwise wear a 
biretta in church, when not seated (the one exception is a 
preacher while preaching, if he chooses), and so, e.g. when a 
prelate wearing the cappa magna walks in procession within 
the church he carries his biretta. It is of obligation to wear the 
biretta when going to and returning from the celebration of 
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Mass (Ritus Servandus, 11, 1, says ‘‘capite cooperto accedit ad 
altare’’; and XII, 6, “caput cooperit”, for his return after 
Mass). When carrying the chalice the celebrant does not remove 
his biretta, if he has to genuflect or bow on his way to the 
altar, except in one case, when he has to make a double genu- 
flexion before the Sacred Host exposed and in view, then he 
removes the biretta after he has knelt, and resumes it again, 
after having bowed, before rising. 


j. B. OC. 
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The Role of the Laity in the Church. By Gerard Philips. Translated by 
John R. Gilbert and James W. Moudry. Pp. 175. (The Mercier 
Press. 155.) 


Challenge to Action. Addresses by Mgr Cardijn. Pp. 148. (New Life 
Publications. 6s.) 


Des Prétres pour la Jeunesse Ouvriére. By René Guerre and Maurice 
Zinty. Pp. 142. (Les Editions Ouvriéres. 270 /7.) 

Quand les Ouvriers Prient. By Paul Barrau. Pp. 239. (Les Editions 
Ouvriéres. 480 /r.) 

Mystéres Chrétiens et Action Fociste. Tome I: Avent—-Epiphanie. Pp. 


x + 256. Tome II: Paques—Pentecéte. Pp. 217. (Les Editions 
Ouvriéres. 510 fr. each.) 


THE time has long gone by when the taunt could be levelled at the 
textbooks that they defined the laity as “those members of the 
Church who have power neither of jurisdiction nor of orders”, or 
when Le Roy could compare them to the lambs presented to the 
Pope on Candlemas Day, ‘“‘first they are blessed and then they are 
sheared”. The great impetus given to apostolic lay activity by Pope 
Pius XI throughout his pontificate has in its turn stimulated theo- 
logians to examine anew the implications of the laity’s ‘“‘obligation 
to work zealously and energetically for the building and increase of 
[the Mystical] Body’’, as Pius XII expressed it in the encyclical 
Mystict Corporis. The awakening then is twofold: first among the 
theologians drawing their principles from Revelation and from the 
directives of the Magisterium, and at the same time in the life of the 
Church itself which, in a sense, indicates to theologians the direction 
Vol. xLr QR 
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that their further research should take. It is one of the chief merits 
of Mgr Philips’ book that he refers continually to both these mani- 
festations of the Spirit of Christ, at one time developing his theme 
from the New Testament and at another from the life of the com- 
munity of the faithful under the direction of the hierarchy. This 
gives a freshness and an urgency to what might otherwise have 
become a solid but speculative treatise, satisfying to the mind but 
somewhat remote from reality. Mgr Philips, who holds the chair of 
Dogmatic Theology at Louvain, moves with ease among the modern 
theological developments and obviously owes a great deal to 
Congar’s Falons pour une Théologie du Laicat, especially in his treat- 
ment of the laity’s relation to the threefold powers of sanctifying, 
teaching and ruling, but when he turns to the lay apostolate and 
Catholic Action he shows an equal familiarity with the everyday 
working of the incarnate life of the Church, although one would have 
welcomed some reference to the establishment of the permanent Lay 
Apostolate Committee in Rome. The least satisfactory parts of the 
book are those dealing with the distinction between the spiritual and 
the temporal and the chapter on lay spirituality. The former lacks 
precision of definition although the abundant references in the notes 
provide a very useful bibliography, while the latter is far too ten- 
tative, almost giving the impression of an afterthought. One misses 
the basic analysis which is so evident in the earlier chapters, an 
analysis which would surely have dealt with the'two currents that 
are present today, the one of poverty the other of humanism. Never- 
theless the publication of an English version of Mgr Philips’ book is 
an important event and may turn out to be as significant as the 
introduction of Mgr Civardi’s Manual of Catholic Action to the 
English-speaking world twenty years ago. 

Naturally, nobody writing about the development of the lay 
apostolate in the past thirty years, and least of all a Belgian, could 
omit a reference to the Young Christian Workers founded by Mgr 
Cardijn, a collection of whose addresses have just been published by 
the English Y.C.W. In fact the first of these addresses, and the only 
one of a general nature, on ““The World Today and the Apostolate 
of the Laity” given at the World Congress of the Lay Apostolate in 
Rome in 1951 provides an admirable appendix to Mgr Philips’ 
work. The rest of the addresses are variations on a theme, a theme 
which is set out most succinctly in the address given over twenty 
years ago to a Y.C.W. International Congress in Brussels. Here 
Mgr Cardijn expounds the three truths, of faith, of experience and 
of method. The first of them establishes the temporal and eternal 
destiny of each young worker in particular and of all young workers 
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in general; the second demonstrates the contradiction between this 
destiny and the actual conditions, religious and moral, of the masses 
of young workers ; the third insists on the necessity of an organization 
of young workers which will resolve the contradiction not only for 
themselves but also for their fellows. It is almost thirty years since 
Mgr Cardijn first began to preach this simple but revolutionary 
message and by this time it has begun to bear fruit in every continent 
and in every country not under Communist domination. The latest 
batch of books from the J.O.C. publishing house in Paris provides 
many examples of the wonderful results that it has achieved in the 
individual lives of young men and women who have come within 
its sphere of influence. In fact the distinguishing mark of all of them 
is the wealth of examples drawn from the apostolic and often heroic 
endeavours of members of the J.O.C. 

Des Prétres pour la Jeunesse Ouvriére is addressed primarily to 
priests and is at once simple and practical, and is built up round 
Cardijn’s three truths and is an extended commentary on them. On 
the other hand Quand les Ouvriers Prient is an admirable guide to 
prayer for young workers who are engaged in the apostolate. In the 
first part different chapters deal with difficulties at prayer, the need 
for prayer, the meaning of prayer, prayer and action, the forms and 
instruments of prayer. The second part is a collection of prayers 
drawn from many sources, ranging from an Act of Faith of St 
Irenaeus to a prayer for detachment by a young working girl. This, 
incidentally, is the first volume in a new series “‘Eglise et Monde 
ouvrier”” and promises well for the future. Of the two volumes of 
Mystéres Chrétiens et Action JFociste the compilers remark that before 
being written they had already been lived by young working men 
and women. That is quite literally what they are, a collection of 
facts and apostolic action which provide a living witness to the 
work of Christ in the humblest of His members. With a minimum of 
introduction and explanation they are allowed to describe their 
simple endeavours which express the great mysteries of Christ com- 
memorated in the liturgy of the Church. At times one feels that the 
editors have had to strain to accommodate their material to the 
framework of the liturgical year, and in this respect the formula 
used is not altogether successful. 


Personality and Group Relations in Industry. By Michael P. Fogarty. 
Pp. viii + 341. (Longmans. 30s.) 

Ir is rightly claimed that this is “the anatomy and physiology of 

Industrial Relations rather than their clinical study”. Professor 

Fogarty begins with human personality, ‘‘the whole pattern of drives, 
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motives, and attitudes which constitute a man’s psychological 
make-up”’, and works outwards from that: first to small or primary 
working groups, then to larger working groups, and finally to the 
relations between industry and the local community. On all these 
matters there is a scattered literature and Professor Fogarty has 
succeeded in combining all the best elements from it into an 
exhaustive study which more than fulfils the aim he set himself of 
providing “‘a textbook for an introductory course of industrial psy- 
chology and sociology”’. Especially valuable are his own conclusions, 
as, for example, in the chapter ‘‘Propositions about Small Working 
Groups’, where he sets out five statements which fairly sum up the 
most important facts which have been established about this key 
factor in work situations. One has no hesitation in saying that this 
work, the first in its field, will long remain so. 


Catholic Social Doctrine. The Church’s Teaching on the Principles of 
Sociology. By Daniel A. O’Connor, C.S.V. Pp. xii + 204. (The 
Newman Press. $3,00.) 


Family Handbook. By William Lawson, S.J. Pp. 127. (Catholic Social 
Guild. 2s. 6d.) 


One suspects that the sub-title of Fr O’Connor’s book was added 
by his publishers and that he himself would repudiate it, for in no 
sense can the work be said to deal with the principles of sociology. 
Unfortunately it is far from being a comprehensive survey of 
Catholic social doctrine either, even in summary form. Most of the 
first part, as the author acknowledges, is translated from Fr Van 
Gestel’s Introduction a l’Enseignement social de l’Eglise and deals in 
general terms with the teaching authority of the Church and with 
the sources, official and otherwise, of the Church’s social teaching. 
The second half of the book consists of a brief study of the life of 


Pope Pius XII and a summary, mainly by quotation, of his teaching . 


on Peace, the Individual, Marriage and the Family. It may be a 
good thing to be made to realize that the term “‘social doctrine” 
covers more than the economic and social order, but there seems 
no excuse for omitting these very wide areas of social life from 
what is, after all, a very comprehensive rubric. 

There can be no complaint on the score of inadequacy when one 
turns to Fr Lawson’s far too modestly named Family Handbook. It is a 
compendium of the Church’s teaching on all matters relating to 
marriage and the family, and is distinguished by its positive approach 
to the idea of perfection in and through the married state. Nor does 
it remain in the realm of theory, but deals in a practical and down to 
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earth fashion with all the problems which attend the married state 
in the modern world. It should be given to all engaged couples to 
read before the Pre-Nuptial Inquiry and might very well be used 
as a text for discussion groups. Certainly every priest should make it 
a “‘must”’ for his library. 


Communism and Christianity. By Martin D’Arcy. Pp. 192. (Penguin 
Books. 25. 6d.) 


Dividing the Church. A New Analysis of Communist Technique. By 
A. Michel. Pp. 93. (Sword of the Spirit. 3s. 6d.) 


Solovyev. Prophet of Russian-Western Unity. By Egbert Munzer. 
Pp. 154. (Hollis & Carter. 125. 6d.) 


THE pseudonymous author of Dividing the Church writes that ‘“‘to 
convert the Communists we must know their doctrine and practice 
objectively and speak of them without exaggeration. Describe the 
reality as it is’. There could be no better description of Fr D’Arcy’s 
Penguin Special, so far as doctrine is concerned. He has limited 
himself to “‘an examination of the Christian and Communist 
philosophies in their views of human life and happiness’’, and refers 
only incidentally to Communist practice. His chief concern is to 
state and meet the Communist case on ideological and philosophical 
grounds, and this he does with such admirable objectivity that it 
makes one wonder whether a Communist could present the Christian 
case with such penetration and impartiality. The two positions are 
not compared as rival religions but as rival faiths where ‘‘a faith can 
be described as a theory of life, held passionately as an ideal which 
can be attained by action”. But Fr D’Arcy does not perhaps stress 
sufficiently the fact that Marxism can only be held by faith, i.e. none 
of it is verifiable, least of all the theory of value, and whatever its 
inner cogency or logic may be it must all begin with an act of faith. 
Of the many good things one may single out a few: the insistence on 
the distinction between materialism and realism, the splendidly 
comprehensive chapter on “Christianity”, the rejection of the false 
dilemma between the yogi and the commissar by the Christian who 
“combines faith in God and faith in human society’, and the 
analysis of why Communism appealed to so many people ranging 
from the exploited poor to the guilty bourgeois. He shows how the 
Christian is bound to oppose almost all the principles and points 
on which Communists are united “‘and the fundamental reason is 
that the one believes in God and the other leaves God out”. 

The Communists, where they have come to power, have recog- 
nized that the Church must be stamped out if ever they are to achieve 
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the complete emprise over men’s minds that their doctrine calls for. 
But their persecution is subtle. It is not an all-out frontal attack but 
an attempt to divide and rule. The value of Fr Michel’s book is that 
he watched this tactic being put into operation in his own Czecho- 
Slovakia before he escaped to the West. The method is to break the 
unity of the bishops, to break the unity of bishops and priests, to 
break the unity of the priests and to break the unity of priests and 
people. Religion is never attacked as such, but always on pretexts 
that certain individuals have been guilty of anti-social or anti- 
national acts. The suffering of the “‘Church of Silence” is more of 
the spirit than of the body, it is a kind of moral peine forte et dure, 
whereby the pressure to submit is gradually increased to breaking 
point. But, despite the bewilderment and the misunderstanding, the 
trickery and the bamboozlement, the majority of the faithful have 
held firm with the fervour of their prayer increased. One of the 
most moving sections of the book is the frank examination of why 
the Church was so ill-prepared to meet this attack, and one of the 
most valuable is the chapter on what the Church in the free world 
can do. 

There is no doubt that in the satellite countries the grand 
strategy is controlled from Russia, and it is good to be reminded that 
there was once a “‘Holy Russia” and to be brought up short by the 
uncompromising statement that “‘the incapacity of the West to come 
to political terms with Russia has its counterpart on the plane of the 
spirit ; the only difference is that here, in the realm of ‘things unseen’, 
the errors and misunderstandings are more consequential and the 
missed opportunities are more irretrievable”. Thus wrote the late 
Dr Egbert Munzer in his penetrating study of the seer and sage who 
provided Dostoievski with the original of Alyosha Karamazov. 
Vladimir Solovyev was an original thinker, and this book is one of 
the best expositions of his thought to appear in English, being 
deficient only in its summary description of his relations with the 
Catholic Church. It explains his central idea of Godmanhood, a 
concept which sums up the Christian core of Russian thought and 
which has ‘‘a common foundation of opposites with Russian Com- 
munism’’. One regrets the lack of a bibliography because references 
to translations of Solovyev’s works (in English and in French) as well 
as books about him would be welcomed by the reader who has 
grasped the importance of this singular genius. One of the visions 
(which he believed to be of Sophia, Divine Wisdom) which changed 
the course of his life came to him in the Reading Room of the 
British Museum, and it is a strange thought that this too was the 
scene of so much of the work of Karl Marx whose impact on the 
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Russian people was so contrary to the hopes of Solovyev. Yet, if 
union is to come between East and West it must be by the spiritual 
way of Solovyev rather than the materialist way of Marx. 


Borstal and Better. By Richard Maxwell. Pp. vii + 216. (Hollis & 
Carter. 16s.) 


THERE is nothing spectacular about this story of a boy who started 
by petty thieving, graduated from approved school to Borstal to 
prison to penal servitude and after nearly twenty convictions decided 
to “‘go straight”. He has no axe to grind, has no grudge either 
against society or against the police, and so his plain unvarnished 
tale is the more credible. Looking back he is able to see where he 
made mistakes, for example by allowing his ingrained restlessness 
make him throw up good jobs, and even to comment with grim 
humour on the circumstances in which he was caught. It is difficult 
to see why it should have all begun, because (despite what the blurb 
says) his was not a broken home, but one knows how it ended. The 
author married, and in the most conventional manner it is the love 
of a good woman and the responsibility of a home which have 
turned him into a happy and worthy citizen. But the reader is still 
left with lingering doubts about the suitability of our prisons for the 
reformation as distinct from the punishment of those who have trans- 
gressed the law. Economy cuts in that field seem to be the least 
justified of any. 
Je ¥ 


St Ignatius Loyola: The Pilgrim Years. By James Brodrick, S.J. 
(Burns & Oates. 30s.) 


Everysopy who has enjoyed those brilliant books, the Life of Saint 
Robert Bellarmine, The Origin of the Jesuits, The Progress of the Jesuits 
and, above all, the Life of St Francis Xavier, will have formed the 
highest expectations about the present work and there will assuredly 
be no disappointment. Whatever else may appear on or about 31 
July 1956, it is safe to assume that in all the essential qualities of great 
biography, deep familiarity with the whole subject, long-meditated 
knowledge, massive research and luminous exposition, Fr Brodrick’s 
book will have no superior and very few equals. 

Whosoever holds—or used to hold—that History is a science, and 
he who maintains that to have full effect a book must be a work of 
art will here meet in agreement, for each of them will find in abun- 
dance that which he desiderates. This book is a perfect compound, 
or rather union, of learning and literature. It contains an enormous 
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amount of variegated information; and it is a delight to read. 
Naturally it is founded to a great extent on the Historical Monuments 
of the Society of Jesus and in particular on the Fontes Narrativi de St 
Ignatio Loyola, but all that, vast as it is, is no more than the basis of 
the knowledge employed. In the first two chapters, a matter of sixty 
pages, some twenty specialist works are laid under contribution and 
that not cursorily, in single quotation, but by the extraction of their 
essence. The range isimmense : Navarre and the Basques, the antiqui- 
ties of Cantabria, Compostela and the Romanesque sculpture along 
the Pilgrim Road, Amadis of Gaul and the origin of the Novel, the 
fortifications of Pamplona, and the Historia de las Communidades 
de Castilla—and so on throughout the book. The style is easy, 
graceful and witty and, needless to say, there are the footnotes in 
which Fr Brodrick delivers himself of very lively obiter dicta on every 
matter that can arise in the wide compass of this biography. We get 
his views on Moriscoes and Morranos, on Freud and Marx, the 
Dark Night of the Soul, Gerson and Thomas a Kempis, bull-fights 
and how to deal with beggars in Spain, Peter Lombard and Vittoria, 
Aldous Huxley and Unamuno, and the Autobiography of Benjamin 
Franklin. He has much to say about Vives and Erasmus of whom he 
takes a stern, post-Tridentine, Counter-Reformation view ; and over 
and over again he pours out the vials of his wrath on Baron Hauss- 
man for obliterating so much of Old Paris. 

A special feature of this remarkable book is the author’s intense 
interest in geography. Ignatius made many and enormous journeys, 
sometimes on a mule, more often on foot, once indeed—and need- 
lessly—barefoot. There was the long stretch from Loyola to Mont- 
serrat and Barcelona, a tramp of 360 miles: the journey from Rome 
to Venice over frightful roads with the plague and bandits to be 
encountered on the way. Then the horrors of the double voyage 
between Venice and Jaffa; and the tramp back to Genoa from 
Venice. After the Alcala and Salamanca period, back again to 
Barcelona (554 miles) ; then to Paris, 690 miles. All these and other 
journeys are vividly described (there are maps at the end), and the 
book is illustrated with really beautiful photographs in colour pro- 
vided by Fr Gillick whom the author took with him to Spain. These 
give, as nothing else could, an idea of the multiple and impressive 
aspects of that great country. 

The central facts of the life of St Ignatius have always been very 
well known, but fuller and surprising knowledge is now provided. 
There was always a great deal to be explored and explained between 
those nodal points represented by Pamplona, Manresa, Rome, 
Jerusalem, Paris, Montmartre, Venice and so on. Possessed of what 
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has been called “‘a passionate apprehension of process”, Fr Brodrick 
now provides a thread of unbroken and continuous exposition, 
filling in, so to speak, the pith and marrow of the life of the Saint. 
He explains the early attraction to St Francis of Assisi and to St 
Dominic. These were the primal impulses of the converted Knight; 
the developed spiritual insight was to come later on. Ignatius used 
to stop and think: How would it be if I should do what St Francis 
did or what St Dominic did? The conclusion of much self-commun- 
ing was: St Dominic did such and such a thing, so I must do it: 
St Francis did this and that, so must I. Hence the pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem and his desire—fortunately thwarted—to stay in the Holy 
Land. All the formative influences are explored. There is even some 
consideration of the Enchiridion Militis Christiani of Erasmus. Then the 
influence of The Imitation and that of the Ejercitatorio de la vida 
espiritual of Abbot Cisneros and of Benedictine spirituality as repre- 
sented by Dom Jean Chanon. The whole marvellous process whereby 
a gambler, a duellist and a bravo, much addicted to light amours, 
was transformed into the God-intoxicated man, the intense struggle 
of self conquest in the course of which the proud hidalgo became the 
poorest and humblest of pilgrims and literally a beggar, is faithfully 
described ; and the pages on the sojourn at Alcala and Salamanca 
and the contacts with the Inquisition that ensued from unauthorized 
preaching will add considerably to the understanding of the majority 
of readers. The tantalizing thing, throughout, is the persistent 
reticence of the Pilgrim himself who could so easily have told us so 
much more. One of the most curious things in all these narratives 
of the wander-years is the Saint’s quasi-miraculous power of getting 
doors opened for him where everybody else had to pay and when in 
a difficulty—which was very often—of running into the one person 
who was desirous and capable of befriending him. 

He chose the distant University of Paris, when he realized that 
he had to underpin his education, not for its prestige but for the 
highly characteristic reason that he knew no French and therefore 
would live in comparative isolation, undistracted from his studies. 
What those studies must have meant to the middle-aged knight, 
turned school-boy for the time being, we can perhaps imagine from 
the dreadful mnemonics on Latin grammar and the figures of 
speech, and from Fr Brodrick’s account of the barbaric life at the 
horrible Collége de Montaign. ‘“The cruelly uphill climb” by which the 
Pilgrim acquired a modicum of Latin, Philosophy and Theology 
was the result of tremendous energy and perseverance, as intense 
as the physical endurance which had carried the cripple, suffering 
also from ‘‘the stone”, through all those appalling hardships and 
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interminable journeys. And all the while he had with him, inces- 
santly, his high purpose, his vision and his famous Exercises. 

In the later chapters we are told of Pierre Favre, his first disciple, 
of Laynez, Salmerén, Rodrigues, Bobadilla, and finally of that other 
chivalrous Basque, Francis Xavier, who at the outset did not care 
very much for Ignatius. Of the journey to England Fr Brodrick, 
eschewing all speculation, says very little; the Pilgrim was not a 
literary man, he does not tell us whom he met and gives us no 
account of the London of 1531. Two years after the epoch-marking 
scene at Montmartre on 15 August 1534, when he was in Venice, he 
did the most dangerous thing he had ever done when he offered 
advice to Gian Pietro Caraffa on the direction of the new Theatine 
Order. Nineteen years later, on 23 May 1555, the intrepid apostle 
was to get the fright of his life, when he was told that Caraffa had 
been elected Pope as Paul IV. The one thing he feared in this world 
was that Paul who detested everything Spanish would dissolve his 
Order ; and, in his own words, every bone in his body seemed to turn 
over. At Venice he was ordained priest, but so fixed was he in his 
determination to say his first Mass in Jerusalem that he actually 
postponed celebration for eighteen months, until Christmas Day 
1538, a thing that must be unique in the annals of the priesthood. 

The present volume ends with the journey to Rome. The last 
pages tell of the revelation at La Storta, the vision on the road from 
Siena and the fateful words: ‘‘I will be propitious to you at Rome.” 
There the long-cherished dream of the Holy Land was renounced 
for good and all and Ignatius understood that our Lord desired him 
to make Rome his Jerusalem. 


The Life of Robert Southwell, Poet and Martyr. By Christopher Devlin. 
(Longmans. 21s.) 


Next to Edmund Campion it would seem that Robert Southwell 
was the finest character and the keenest brain among those Jesuit 
missionaries who braved the horrors of the Elizabethan persecution 
in the attempt to bring England back into the Catholic Church. 
Many who know very little about the English martyrs are familiar 
with his poems, mainly through the anthologies, while others more 
familiar with the lives and labours of the missionary priests may not 
remember that Southwell was a considerable literary figure, a fine 
poet, a conspicuous representative of that humanistic culture so 
rapidly developed in the Society of Jesus, and, in all probability, a 
spiritual influence upon Shakespeare. Father Devlin, who brings to 
the subject a vivid interest and a brilliant style, now provides the 
definite biography of the man, the priest and the martyr, and in 
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unfolding the tragic and pathetic story he throws a flood of light 
upon the whole nature and character of the Elizabeth-Burghley 
régime. His researches bring out the many-sided character of Blessed 
Robert. He is fascinated by the singular blend of knight-errantry, 
culture and mysticism, for in Robert Southwell there was a strange 
chivalric ardour strengthened by a certain sturdy efficiency, and at 
the same time he has placed him clearly against the whole complex 
background : the network of family connexions, the English College 
at Rome, the perils from false brethren, the double apostolate, both 
missionary and literary, and that astonishing resourcefulness which 
so long enabled Southwell to elude the spies and avoid capture. Thus 
we get many glimpses of Recusant life in London and elsewhere, and 
in particular of that charming and gracious figure, Anne, Countess 
of Arundel, by whose help and hospitality Southwell was able to 
carry on his missionary work for no less than six years. 

He was born in 1561, admitted to the Jesuit novitiate in Rome 
1578, ordained priest in 1584, and came to England in company 
with Fr Henry Garnet in 1586. In the following year he became 
chaplain to the Countess of Arundel and so became acquainted with 
her husband, Blessed Philip Howard, then a prisoner in the Tower. 
The Countess had a small house at Acton and there, according to the 
evidence of Fr John Gerard, Southwell had his secret printing press, 
like Campion at Stonor Park. Before long the government spies were 
looking for three men: for “‘young Mr Southwell” (actually a relative 
of the Cecils) ; for an able and active opponent, the notorious brain 
behind the London Recusant organization, “‘the chief dealer for the 
Papists in England”’, or at any rate in London; and for a poet whose 
verses were being read with admiration by the wits and playwrights 
of the South Bank, whose works, saturated with Catholic belief and 
devotion, was actually arousing sympathy with the hunted Recu- 
sants. Eventually it was realized that these three men were one 
and the same person. 

That famous pamphlet, the Humble Supplication, was Southwell’s 
eloquent and passionate reply to Burghley’s Proclamation of 1591. 
It was an assertion of the political loyalty of the English Catholics 
and a clear repudiation of any share, or wish to share, in a Spanish 
invasion. It contained a harrowing account of the cruelties and the 
horrible tortures to which Catholic prisoners were being subjected 
in the Gatehouse, Bridewell, and in Topcliffe’s private house, for 
that miscreant had been given a personal warrant by Elizabeth to 
torture prisoners as he thought fit. And thus it was that Southwell 
described in advance the dreadful things he himself was to suffer. 
In 1592 he was taken by Topcliffe and so terribly tortured that he 
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declared at the trial that it was worse than ten separate deaths. 
Thereafter he was kept in the Tower for three years, but he was a 
broken man and could write no more. Then, in February 1595 he 
was brought to trial. His ardent spirit flamed out again in his 
answers to the hypocrites who told the public that he had not been 
ill-used because he had not been racked in the Tower—such was their 
tactics while denouncing him for equivocation. But it was all useless, 
and the next day he was drawn on the hurdle to Tyburn. A merciful 
intervention of his friend at Court, Lord Mountjoy, prevented the 
Sheriff from having him cut down alive, so that he was spared the 
final horrors. When the ferocious Sheriff shouted that the onlookers 
had come to reverence a traitor, Mountjoy cried out: “I cannot 
answer for his religion, but I wish to God that my soul may be with 
his !”? His matchless constancy had shaken his chief enemy. “They 
boast,”’ said Robert Cecil later to a friend, ‘‘about the heroes of 
antiquity . . . but we have a new torture which it is not possible for 
a man to bear. And yet I have seen Robert Southwell hanging by 
it, still as a tree-trunk, and no one able to drag one word from his 
mouth.” And again, “‘No wonder they trust these Jesuits with their 
lives, when from a man ten times tortured, not one word could be 
twisted that might lead others into danger.”’ For martyrdom he had 
always had an ecstatic desire, from the first ardent days of novitiate. 
To Philip Howard, under sentence of death in the Tower, he had 
written in congratulation, not condolence: ““No sacrament more 
powerful than such a death, no satisfaction more valid, no crown 
more excellent, no laurel more glorious than martyrdom.” 
Although he points out that his predominant interest is in the 
person not in the poet, Fr Devlin, recognizing that the two cannot be 
dissociated, gives the reader much more than a glimpse of the 
martyr’s literary output. As well as that powerful prose, the Humble 
Supplication, there was also the Epistle of Comfort. This was addressed 
to “‘the Reverend Priests and to the Honorable, Worshipful and 
other of the Lay Sort restrained in durance for the Catholic Faith”. 
The honorable and worshipful and especial friend was, of course, 
Philip Howard. There was, too, the Rule of Good Life for the Countess 
and her children. Of the famous Burning Babe we get here the first 
and last lines; and that fervent little eight-line poem, A Child My 
Choice, is given in full. Four stanzas of From Fortune’s Reach show 
Southwell’s mastery of the sestina, and we hear something about the 
Vale of Tears which Janelle has compared with Wordsworth. But 
Peter’s Plaint is the important thing and is generally regarded as his 
masterpiece. Six stanzas of this splendid poem are quoted. It was 
meant, in Fr Devlin’s words, ‘‘to attract imaginative souls to repen- 
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tance and the life of the spirit, and of it Southwell himself wrote that 
‘most poets now busy themselves in expressing such passions as only 
serve for testimonies to how unworthy affections they have wedded 
their wills’. Venus and Adonis, in particular, was an instance of the 
kind of poetry to be supplanted. Peter’s Plaint had thus ‘“‘an apostolic 
object” ; it was an appeal to men of letters to make a better use of 
their talents. Gabriel Harvey wrote in his New Letter of Notable Con- 
tents that Peter’s Plaint and Magdalen’s Funeral Tears had some effect 
upon Nash, Greene, Lodge and even Marlowe; while Fr Devlin is 
much inclined to believe, as do many others, that Southwell and 
Shakespeare, who were distant kinsmen, knew each other and 
each other’s poems, and that the difference of tone between Venus 
and Adonis and Lucrece may well be attributed to Southwell’s in- 
fluence. 

When a second edition of this brilliantly written book is called 
for, as it assuredly will be, some minor inaccuracies can easily be 
corrected. The chronology on p. 51 seems to need a little straighten- 
ing out, as also the particulars given on p. 213 where “nineteen 
priests and seven laymen” should apparently be “‘sixteen priests and 
ten laymen”’. On p. 224, for “Chapter Five” read “‘Chapter Four”— 
Elizabeth de Vere (wife of the sixth Earl of Derby) was not Burghley’s 
grandniece, but his grand-daughter. Philip Howard did not “get 
back his earldoms’’. Had he done so, he would, of course, have been 
Duke of Norfolk and Earl of Surrey; he had the Arundel peerage 
only through his mother, the daughter of the twelfth Earl of Arundel. 
And, as regards the unfortunate Bellamy family, while it is true 
that the persecution fell upon them with peculiar force, only one of 


them, Jerome, was executed for participation in the Babington 
Plot. 


Father Damien: An Open Letter to the Reverend Doctor Hyde of 
Honolulu from Robert Louis Stevenson. With an Introduction 
by the Very Rev. Mgr G. A. Tomlinson. (Catholic Truth 
Society. 6d.) 


Tue C.T.S., which seldom loses an opportunity, has now made a 
striking addition to their series of Biographical Pamphlets with this 
famous Open Letter. After nearly seventy years it may be new to 
many and it can still be read with admiration. 

Joseph de Veuster (1840-89), ‘“‘Father Damien”, a Belgian mis- 
sionary belonging to the Picpus Congregation, was ordained at 
Honolulu in 1864 and at once volunteered for work in the dreaded 
Leper Settlement at Molokai in the Sandwich Islands. There his 
heroic and incredibly devoted labours brought great material as 
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well as spiritual help and consolation to those most unfortunate 
creatures before he himself succumbed to the terrible disease. Mean- 
while there had been Protestant missionaries at Honolulu, but these 
men, possessed of far greater resources and much greater prudence 
than Fr Damien, had accomplished next to nothing. One of them, 
Hyde, deeply mortified at the tributes that followed the death of 
the heroic priest, wrote to one of his colleagues, “in answer to 
inquiries’, a letter in which, not content with general disparage- 
ment and heavy emphasis on Damien’s admitted faults, he actually 
made the imputation that the priest had contracted the leprosy of 
which he died by intercourse with native women. 

This man, who lived at Honolulu in a house so large and com- 
fortable that it excited general comment, had never been near the 
Leper Settlement and, as Stevenson points out, was obviously un- 
aware of its size and situation, so little did he know about it. His 
“dear brother”, Gage, not dreaming that he was going to consign 
Hyde to infamy, promptly passed the letter to the ‘‘religious press” 
and it was printed on 26 October 1889 in the Sydney Presbyterian. 
Some months later Stevenson saw it. From his mountain home 
*‘Vailima” he had heard much of Fr Damien. Hemadeenquiries, ques- 
tioned men who had known him, and even traced the foul slander. 
It had been uttered in a public house at Samoa by a drunken black- 
guard and even “in that rude knot of beach-combing drinkers” it 
had at once aroused indignation and disgust. 

Revolted by so much baseness and malignity, full of saeva indig- 
natio at the cowardly attack on the memory of the dead hero, 
Stevenson sat down and wrote this passionate protest which appeared 
at Sydney in February 1890. It subsequently became well known by 
reason of the circumstances as well as the celebrity of the writer. It 
has naturally been printed in books about Fr Damien, but the C.T.S. 
has done well not to allow this masterpiece of invective to be 
altogether forgotten. 


Dictionnaire d’ Histoire et de Géographie Eccléstastiques. Fasicules LX XV, 
LXXVI and LXXVII. (Letouzey et Ané. Paris. Each 1300 fes. ; 
Subscribers 980 fcs.) 


THE outstanding feature of fascicule No. 75 of this great work is a 
massive article of 128 columns on Constantinople by Pére Janin of 
the Congregation of the Assumption. In No. 76 the Rev. Dom F. 
Pérez, O.S.B., of the Abbey of Silos (Spain), provides a wealth of 
information, some of it very recondite, on Cérdoba, the city, 
province, and diocese and on its numerous martyrs in the Musulman 
persecutions. While the most important entries in No. 77 are the 
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learned articles by Chanoine G. Bardy of Dijon on St Cyprian of 
Carthage, St Cyril of Alexandria and St Cyril of Jerusalem. 
° J. J. Dwyer 


Think and Pray. Prayers for use during Retreat or Holy Hour or 
Private Devotions. By Joseph McSorley, Paulist Fathers. Pp. 
242. (Longman, Green & Co. gs. 6d.) 


THE present book is a new edition of meditations published twenty 
years ago in America. They are timeless reflexions, and the years 
have done nothing to make them outdated. They are essentially 
prayers and methods used by the author when himself giving Holy 
Hours. Those who attended these found them so full of help that 
they urged him to publish them. 

The title sums up the method used. In many ways it is just a 
simple approach to the Ignatian way of meditation. The author has 
considerations printed in short lines, rather like blank verse. These 
are briefly presented, in humour with the modern need. The matter 
is excellent, and Fr McSorley found that he could get most out of it 
by reading a short sentence or two, then pausing while the congre- 
gation assimilated and prayed, after which he proceeded to read a 
few more lines. 

Those who have to give frequent Holy Hours will find much 


that they can use here, though probably they will want to modify 
the approach. Some of the extemporary prayer has a flavour of the 
Nonconformist. And for myself, I should soon weary of the con- 
stantly repeated phrase “Dear Lord”, which opens many a con- 
sideration. For anyone who does not like to use other people’s words, 
the book will prove a source of ideas to encourage their own prayers. 
M. H. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Tue Priest’s KNOWLEDGE OF LATIN 
(Tue Ciercy Review, July 1956, p. 446) 


Fr Alphonsus Bonnar, O.F.M., writes: 

Your review of an English translation of “documents of the 
Church” (a project with which I have no quarrel) brings up an 
interesting and important question, viz. a good knowledge of Latin 
for the study of these documents in the original and for other eccle- 
siastical purposes. Your reviewer quotes the preface of the work he 
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has before him as saying that “even seminarians who have had several 
years of training in Latin still find the stately language of the 
Church difficult”. That is indeed putting it mildly. For the priest 
this ‘‘difficulty”’ is not overcome by translations, partly because trans- 
lation nearly always implies interpretation, and partly because there 
are other things in Latin besides official teachings and instructions. 
For example there is the text of the liturgy, especially of Mass. 

I suggest that it is an urgent and important duty of those con- 
cerned to see that our Church students know Latin and know it 
well. The seminarian of today is the priest of tomorrow, and he will 
know less Latin when he is a priest than he did when he was a 
student. I do not expect to accomplish anything with this letter. I 
seek only the posthumous fame that will come when, about two 
thousand years from now, some lonely traveller from Mars will dis- 
cover a copy of THE CLERGY REviEw (to be named the North Sea 
Scrolls) and reveal that there was one voice calling out for a study 
of Latin. 


Tue Eprror adds: 

We take the opportunity, provided by Fr Bonnar’s interesting 
letter, to reply briefly to a number of our subscribers who in the 
most friendly possible way have queried the policy of THE CLERGY 
REVIEW with regard to ““Roman Documents” ; they do not like to be 
confronted with large “chunks” of Latin, French, or even (in rare 
cases) Italian. Is it not possible to print an English translation of 
them? 

Yes, it is; at a great expenditure of trouble, time and money. 
Trouble, because good translators are very hard to find. Time, 
because a good translator must not be hurried. Money, because a 
good translator deserves to be paid at the same rate as an original 
author, perhaps even higher. 

But does the Vatican not publish English translations of the 
more important documents? It does indeed; and these translations, 
not uniformly accurate or readable, are usually reprinted in the 
weekly Catholic press. Until better informed we remain convinced 
that the majority of our readers will prefer to have permanent access 
to the reliable and authentic original. 
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